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of Eijglish, focus on * standardized testing as it affects the teaching , 
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Support for Learnjng and Teactiing ofgnglish 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE CONTtlMUES 
SLATE FOR T977 

The •NCTE Exeootive* Committee, at Its May 1.976 meeting-, 
extended SLATE for ond yeac. The decision to continue SLATE 
as a special committee of the-Cljujicil was taken in order fo allow 
morecdialogue among rt>eml?ers as to what«SLATE can •and should 
do, to discover how many conWbutorj SLATE will have and Kow 
permanent their support*^ will be, and to give further study to the 
question of NCTE's lax^xempt status. ^ 

In deciding. to continue SLATE, the Executive Committee 
adopted the foliowirigsfipulations: 

1. The present committee, elected in ^n Diego, should 
function for another year. , . ^ 

2. SLATE should kee^ a clear anil complete record of all 
money spent. 

3. SLATE will make no^polic> on^tswown, but it may make 
recommendations to the Executive Conimittee. 
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SLATE PRIORITIES 

Nearly 3000 English teachers respondedTto SLATE's question- 
naire on important issues facing the profession. Each respondent 
was* asked to check two issues, yielding the fallowing order of 
priorities: 

t~e aching. loadan^Engli^li and the language arts 
CO mpete ncy-based ^ucaUga* 

standardized testing"" . ♦ . 

censorship ofjinstructional materials 
sexism in learning materials * , ^ ♦ 

^students' right to their own lang^ge 
restrictive copyright legislation 

racism in learning njaterials. » . ~ 

# . . *^ * ' ' * 

Although tefachmg load received the iargesj number of votes 
(about a' hundred mor^ than the next issue), the SLATE 
committee believes that this is an area where its energies would 
have little immediate effect. Up for consideration and adoption at 
the 1?76 NCTE Convention are three new' policy statements onT 
equitable teaching lo^ads in English-elementary, secondary, and| 
college. If these policy statements are endorsed in * Chicago, | 
SLATE will supply th&m^ on request,, wherever teachers believe ^ 
tJie statements might help in reducing unreasgnable assignments. ^ 
The NCTE Execj|tive^qmmittee has also.accppted a SLATE/ 
request ^t NCTE sponsor research on the^^ect of teacher load' 
on stud^le^rning^apd4eachenn6ra{^ _ . | 

The next twojssues-compel^enii^y-basej^ education and stand-, 
ardize.d testing-are both relateil^to the ?g^neraL* problem of 
^fiea^uring progress m English byt^bjective,^ quantifiable. in$tru 
ments, determined ^d adniinisteried by outside agencies., Cpm^ 
W^*^,,, these two. prciblems'received nearly twice as^maijy votes as 



any other single issue. On th^ recommendation of the SLATE 
. committee, the NCTE Executive Committee therefore chargVd 
SLATE to (Scus during the next yeaf on the impacT of testing 
programs on the teaching and learning of English. 

SLATE will oppose the definition of English as only those" 
matters which can be measured in quantitative terms. It wiU 
'publicize stands NCTE has already takep on the socio-po!'^.ical 
elentfents mvolved in large-group testmg, regardless of test-makers' 
claims of validity and reliability. SL^TE max. also, withm the 
limits of its funding, establish a monitoring system to discover 
where action involving testmg programs is being proposed^ wnte 
to thgse responsible for the proposed actions; distribute docu- 
ments, reports, new releases, .etc., that mi^t mfluence the 
decision; send experts »to testify; provide parents, concerned 
.^citiiens, legislators, Bftd govemment officials with information on 
* the ways in which IQ. tests, aptitude tests, achievement tests, and 
entrance tests can label and damage students, and ^ork w^ 
otlver associations alarmed over the misuse and misinterpretation 
'of testing instrfirfients. 

Concentration on testing, of course, does not mean that 
SLATE. has lost interest in other .issues that affect English 
teaching.' Cpncentration means only that linfited energy and 
limited money will be *"directed toward \^hat seems to most 
members to be most urgent. * , . 

* * 

**Pharis' Fir^ Law of Educational Evaiuation: If you cannot ^ 
quantify anything of value ^en assume that what you can 
quantify is related to value. "-William L; Pharis; in a speech at the 
May 1976 Invitational Conference on Measurement in Education. ^ 
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. STARTER SHEETS AVAILABLE FROM IMCTE 

During the summer and early fall of 1976, the SLATE steering 
committee published a series of Starter Sheets dealing vyith the 
**back-to-the-baSics" cry. Each of the short pamphlets-none^is— 
more than two pages-begins With^a stajtemerrt of the^ issues, 
explains professional* viewpoints, on those issues^ and ends with 
son^e suggested strategies for action. ' . 
^vln^ere prlppared.and distdbu ted as , SLATE Newsletters; . 
\ "What Are the ^Basics' in English?", *'Back. tp \he. Baacs: 
^ .Granira^ and Usage," "Back to the Basics: Composition," 
"Censorship^f Instructional Materials," **Back to. the Baacs. 
' Languageand Dialect," **6ack to the Basics. Spelling^'' and "Bade . 
^ to the Basics: .Reading."' ^ ' . ^ - 

' The Starter Sheets may be reproduced in "quantity by' anyone 
who would. like to :jise Uiem; single. <x)pies of the, set of seven 
Starter Sheets are availablg^at $1 ,00 from iSLATE atl^CTE,. 1111. 
Ken yon Road , l^rbana> lUiriois 6 180 1 . . 

Anyone makijag a taxKleductible donation of $10 or mor§ to 
^ support the activities of SLATE .wiU receive a Tree^|et of Starter , 
Sheets, as well as future issues.of the SLATE Newsletter. ^ 

.j^'^yv ' \: ' r " ^ ^; - ' ^ ^ 



TtSTING IS BIG BUSINESS ^ ^ 

According to figures in Fiiblishen'^ Weekly (April )9, 1976), sales 
of standardized tests in 1975 ca'me to.mor^ than 36 million 
doUdrs, an inorease of ^^percent from, sales* recorded in*l971^ 
These statistics were coftrpiled from, reports issued by t^e 
Associationof American Publishers. * 

Sherwood Davidson Kohn {National tlementary Principal, 
Juiy/Augyst 1975, pp, 1 1-23) gives what he cdls spmS "scattered, 
incomplete mformation" as to wher^ this jfianey conies from: 

♦ Six nfilliOn elementary and secondary school children take^ 
•SRA achievement tests every year, including the Iowa Tests, 

" of Educatipny Developroent. 

♦ Two million high school upperclassmen ,take SAT eJery 
year. . 

♦ More tljan 4,000 of the country's approximately 17,t)00 
school systems use Harcourt^Brace Jovartt)vich's Stanford 
Achievement Test. ^ : ^ 

♦ Other testing companies, including McCraw-HilFs California 

• Test Bureau and Westinghouse Learning Corporation, refifte 
- . to reveal the number of tests they-process annually. " ' 

In the light 'of these figures, it is hardly surprising that the 
testing industry has responded with mdignatiun to calls for a 
moratqriutn on standardized testifig. 

**Bei^aust the results are expressed in ^numbers, ins easy to make 
the mistake of thinking that the intelligence test is a measure like 
a foot rule or a pair of scales. . . . But "intelligence is not an 
abstraction like length and weight: it is an exceedingly com- 
"plicated ndtion which nobody has as yet succeeded in de- 
fining. . . . [Ijf the impression take's -root that these tests really 
measiir^Jntelligence/ that they amstitute a sort of last judgment * 
jft// the child's capacity, that they reveaU scientifically his {sic/ 
predetermined ability, then it would be a, thousand times better if 
all the intelligence testers and all their questiomaircs wefe sunk 
without warning in the Sargasso Sea, ' -Walter'Lippman, in New . 
Republic, 1922. ^ ^ ^ > ^ 

MYERS REPLACES SUHOP 

Charles Suhor, who was elected to the SLAf E steering committee 
in' San Diego last Nbvembert. has resigned his position on the 
SLATE committee- as a result of his selection as Deputy 
Executive Secretary of NGTE, succeeding John Maxwell who will 
leave the post in 'June* 1977. Suhor will be j^laccd •on the 
SLATE committeei,,by Mile^ Myers, Castlemont High School 
Oakland, California. Myers was active in the formation of SLATE 
and, following the 5 persons elected, ,wa$ the candidate receiving 
the next greatest nvimber pf votes in the 19*75 election. He will 

• join the SLATE committee in its two-day preconvention session 
in Chicago. • ^ - \ ' 



* and Pennsylvdi)ia-have'similarJegislaiion pending. * ' 

The extent of concern witn^iinimal competency testing was 
dramaticaUy 'illustrated last spring \yhen ECS and National 
Assessment sent out invjtations to \yh'&t it thought of as .^'Small 
preliminary confefence 32 states sent 125 representatives to the 
meeting. There the representatives considered' the feasibility of 
creating a centralized bank of ready-made t'est exercises and 
concerned themselves with the prpbii^m of keeping the test items 
"secrfre." ^ / • . ^ 

. In September 1976, an NCTE M Hoc Committee ^ on 
Competency Testing met for three days? in Urtana, in response to 
the Executive Gomnut|;ee's* concern about appropriate NCTE 
•action related to the movement for minimum cbmpetency 
testing. Among the immediate actions of the comnuttee vi^ere the 
drafting of brief guidelines designed to counter the worst abuseif*^ 
and misuses of competency testing and the prepajation of a 
resolution to be presented to the Novembep'NCTE 9onvention. 
The committee also requested one of its members, Alan Purves, 
t^dr^ft a SLATE Starter Sheet on the issues of competency 
testing. ^ 

*'*ne future of the movement jnunimal Competency jesting/ 
could on one hand lead toward. a% general imprui^eme^it o} 
education for all stitdents or- in a punitive sense-returh the 
schools to a screening role for society that was evident 50 years 
ago. '-C\\n^ Pipho, Associate Director of Research and Informa- 
tion Service!, Education Commission of the States, 1976. 



APPLEBEE APPOINTED A3 STAFF COORDINATOR 
XFOR SLATE , . 

Acting on a request from the SLATE steering committee for 
more help at headquarters, the Executive Comnfuttee of NCTE 
has appointed Arthur N. Applebee t o serve as staff coordinator 
for SLATE, Applebee, wl)0 joined the headquarters staff in 
August, is responsible for answering inquiries, writing news 
releases, coordinating the publication of SLATE materials, 
tapping the resources of NCTE as the^are needed to support 
SLATE'S work, and^keeping records on 'finances and contributors. 



the SAT was not designed to measure school performance 
and should not be used that way. To single out the school as 
being responsible for the decline is, by the nature of the test, 
.unwarranted, unfair and scientifically unfounded/*-Co\\e6fi 
Board President Sidney, Marland peaking to Chief State School 
Officers in San Diego, 1976. 

' ASSOCIATIOMS CALL FOR MORATORIUM ' * 
ON SXANDARDIZED TESTING^ 

Among thc;^ organizations which have recently called for "a * 
moratorium on one form or another of standardized testing are 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum development 
(ASCD); the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored* People (NAACP); and the National .Association of 
Elementary School Principals (iSjAESP). The I^ational Education 
Association '(NEA), which Called for a moratorium on- stand- 
ardizedjtfes^ in 1972^ temporarily s^ it aside in .1975 "in.brder .to 
concentrate its energies in this area on lending support to 
"•affiliates as they implement strangles to challenge standardized 
tes'ts wliich must be given re^larly and which ^ testing; for example, initiating tx)urt actions on behalf of students 
r^fcUf^ orri^jirio r^r^^AU\ T^. 0^ teac her J, attacking speclfic testmstfuments, Seeking alUattces , 

with other groups which.have a vested interest in countering test 
abuse, crqss^ommittee plannmg :for remediation of problems 
related to testing, .developing negotiation procedures and language 
dealing with testing issues.*' ' * y ^ 

3' : ■ ■ ■ ■ • . ■ ■ 



MlNIMAL-COMPETENCYTESfs^PROLIFERATE * 

Fjive stStes-pal^fomia, Floiida, Colorado, Virginia, and 
_ Mary^nd-rhave now passed, laws requiring' minimal competency 
testing in their public schools.. The, re quii:enients vary*from high 
^ ,^^cjl6ol equiyalency^tests' which permit students to leave school 
and effectfyely lower the age of compulsory attendance, to "basic 
^ueienty'* tests wliich must be given rej^larly and which 
'^^quire^ districts 'to provide remedial or tutorial services for 
♦ ^ fejv^sgpring students. \ . . ^ 

According to Update II: Minimal Competency Testing (July 
1976)^ a bulletin issued^by'^^tHe Education Commission of the 
^*^««-(ECS);Tour other states-rLouisiana, Michigan, New Jersey,. 
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* At its March' ^976 meeting, the Board of Directors of ASCb'* 
unanimously passed the foUowing resolution: ; ^ 

A norm referenced standardized *test is any t^st that compares 
performaitct.to {)redetermined norms and is administere'd in 
idjsntical form tb large numbers of stjidents. The interpretation 
of tests is usually based on several fallacious assumptions 
\ *about, education. It is recommended lhat'ASCD through itsf , 
elected officers, its. sjgff, publications, and pjog^ams* become , 
,an Advocate f9r a^gqjeral 'moratorium? on norm Referenced 
standardized testing," and further,*- that ,th5^ report of the 
Executive Director given tR 1977 reflect thh status of this 
effort. ' , ' ^ 

*At an invitational inference on minority testing, sponsored 
by NAACPm Septemberh 975 ^d •partially suppQrtedby CEEB 
* and ETS, the first recommendation was 

' That there be a moratorium on all ciiirent standalrdizejL tests ' 
♦ Unless suchlnstruments con/orm to the recommendations set ' 

forth in this report. « - x * 

/ V 

^ The report offers an analysis.of the ways in which standardized , 
t€ists discrirhinate against minority -students and makes a number 
of recomm^dations intended to reduce that discrimination. Jhe 
report als|i^pbitfdes discliitners from CEEB and ETS, saying that 
although they believe staAdaraized tests^ncfcd improvement, the> 
cannot support a moratdrium,,^CV^CP Report on Minority " 
Testing, NAACP Special Contribution Fund; 1790 Broadway. 
New York, New York 10019.) | 

, The vigorous stand on testing' taken b> NAESP prompted one 
high-ranking testing official to label that association ^ "ill- 
formed, "wrong-headed and irrelevant** and to call its pubhcation, 
*The National Elementary PrincipaU "spiteful to. a degree un- 
precedented in a professional journal."^- 
. Although NCTE has noi caUed .for a moratorium oTn stand- 
ardized testing, it has joined the North Dakota Study Group on 
Evaluation, representing 25* other groups, m calling fo r* "new 
-processes of a^s^lsment that are more fair and effe.ct1vf than 

. those currently^in use and that more a<^ecjuatel> consider the ^ 
diverse talents, abilities, and cultural backgrounds of children"; 
great^'involvement of parents and educators jn the planning and 
process of assessment; an explanation of the linutations of the 
assessment instrument used in all reports to the public; . terms 
broader than single-score national norms (which can be mis- 
-^leading) in reporting e^ucatiqpal achievement; the sharing of 
information about assessment among professionals, ^policy 
makej^ and the public so that appro pfiafe improvements and * 
refdrms can be discussed; the retum'of every standardized test 
takefr-b^^ a child to the school for analysis b^ teachers, parents^ 
and the^ chijfi; and making any standardized test u^d in any 
community publicly available so that citizens can understand and- 

, feview the tests. . 

Further, NCTE his included in its statement oft Teacher 
Preparation and Certification the requirement that En^isli 
teachers should have knowledge of "the uses and abvf^ses of testing 
procedures and other evaluative techniques for describing stli^ 
dei^jts' progress in the handling and understanding of.languag^'*(^" 

, Statement on the Preparation of Teachers of EngHsh* NCTE, 
1976). . ' . ' 

> ^ ^ : . ^ » . I > 

"There /s no evidence or reason" to believe that, taking stand- 
ardized tests is a positive learning experience for children. Quite 
the.contrary, 4fie teU situation can be <z dehumanizirig*expenence ^ , 
for children in which they are_ subjected to a standardized \ 
stimulus in an authoritarian setting which allows f^r virtually no 

» creativity or individuality and subjects the child to anjon^iety* 
ridden atmosphere, "-Michael Q. Pattqn, representative of the " 
North Dakota Study Group on, Evaluation, 1976. 



USE.PULINFORMATIOIM ON TESTS * 
AND EVALUATION 

The profession has produced considerable i^iformatign on what 
standardize!;^ *tests can and cannot do, and has suggested some 
altefnative ways of measuring progress. Notable among these 
publications are *the' > following, all of theun available tjirough 
NCTE. (Stock numbers given in parentheses will expedite your 
|rder.). \ , | ' ^ 

Common Sense and Testing in English, by the Task Force on ^ 
Measurement and Evaluation in the Study of English, Alan ^ 
Purves, phaiis 1975; SLQO (No. 07737R). pescribes the types 
of>>^esti commonly given, d^cusses their limitations, and 
su^^ts ways to make' these limitations, known; lists criteria 
^ for selecting standardize^ tests in English and for interpreting 
and using test results; igcluties a three-page "Citizen's'Editibn" 
which can be reproduced and distributed i\> apministrators and 
parents. " ^ 

\atio*nal Assessment and the Teaching gf ^ngiish, by the 
Committee, to Study the NAEP, John C. Mellon, chair, 1975, 
*$3.60 to NCTE members (Nfl,32235R). Giv^s fhe results qf 
.tlie first National Assessment of Educational Progress in 
, Writing, Reading and Literature, interprets tffe factual data 
from a number ofiprofes'Sional perspectives. ' i 

Reviews of Selected Published Tests in .Englisii, Alfred H. - 
Grommon, edjjor, 1976, S3.9D to NCTE members (Np. 
41218R). In part one, considers complaints that man>,»tests 
are; culturally biased or based -on outdated curricula and 
suggests questions that should be asked during test selection. 
, In part, two, evaluates more than 50 widely ised English tests. 

Equivalency Testing: A Major Issue for College English, Forest 

'Btrrr-aml-^via-iCing, 1974, $1.75 to NCTE members (No. 

>^15640R). Discusses the role of *TS and CEEB, tke pplicies 
' and procedure? of CLEP, thefole of college professc^rs, testing 
centers, and administrators in implemeijting equivalency test 
ing prograrns. Includes tl^ California report in its entirety and 
resolutions from the ADE-Bradley' conference whicl^ focused 
"on the politics of CLEP. \ 

Testing in Reading: Assessment and^ Instructional Decisioh 
mking, Jlichard L Vfenezlcy, 1974, $1.00 to NCT£ members 
(No. 5332 IR). 'Provides ten "canons" for developing assess- 
ment procedures in reading and for using the results iii ways 
which will most benefit students; consid#rs problems related 
to program assessment and' to the distribution ind protciction 
* of assessment 'results,-' emphasizes th^f assessment must be 
•segpndary to instruction. . ' ' ji. ' ' \ 

Measures for ^esaarch^ and Evaluation in the English Language 
Arts, *^illiam T/ Jagan, Charles R. Cooper,-, and Juliei M. 
Jensen, 1975, S5.50'to NCTE members (No. 30992R). 

« Describes more than 100 unpublisl^ed insthifnents for research 
and evaluation in language development,- listening, liter^ute, 
re^din|^/*standard English" as a second language or diale^tr-;.^^ 
o teac}ier competeitby, afid writing. ' 



Measurii)g Growth in English, Paul BTDiederich, 1974, S2.50 tb 
NGTEjnembers (^o .^3 1093R). Shares a Ufetime df experience 
t.^nd research in testingito show that teacher^ don't needwid^ 
• IcnOwledge of statistics to measure students' learning; shows 
. how% increjse>the reliability of essay grades, how to measure 
growth in writing ability, how-to reduce the.time and anxiety 
involved in^measuremient, and jiow to use results to Improve. 
* relations between students and teachers. ' I 
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SLATE ADDED TO COSPONSORED 
SPEAKER PROGRAM ' 

The NCTE Executiv^e Cemmittee has, added members of the 
SLATE steering committee to the h"s"l of cosponsored speakers 
available to all NCTE affiHates during 'the 1976-77 academic year. 

Under the terms of the program, affiliates may request a 
speaker- for an opcial affiliate ijieeting. , The local affiliate^ 
co|ltribvite's what it ^can to the speaker's travel expenses and 
NCTE assumes responsibihty for remaining expenses. Speakers 
agree to serve withoutchonorariunK 

Affiliates wishing to take advantage of this service send a 
•Speaker Request Form to Nancy Prichard, at..NCTE* who^makes 
the rest of the arrangemeats. 

**Ufifortunate!}\ the rank and Jilc of test m^rs Jo m}t appear to 
be particularly alarmed tijat iV) }?iany t^ts are either severely 
criticized or described as having no validity' Although most test 
users would probably agre/' that many tests are either worthless 
Or misused, //it> njntinut to fia^t tht utmosf Jaith ut thar own 
particular choice' and use of tests regardless of the absence of 
supporting research or even uj the presence of negatuigt 're- 
search, "-Oscar Buros. in the preface to the Sixth Mental 
Measurcmen'ts Yearbook 

CUNY eOMMITTEE CRITICIZES ^ 
COLLEGE BOARD'S NEW USAGE TEST 

Tlus*-I;all the College Bojacd, decidtd Jo add a short objective test 
of ^^St'andard Written English" to the*^ SAT. Scores are not 
incorporated irrthe^SAT scores but are listed separately. 

CAWS, an acronym for the CUNY Association of Writing 
Supervisors, examined the test when it was presented' iVi trial form 
by^ETS and administered it to students.ai onie of the CUNY 
%fafl<?hes. The etmmiHee found ih^i tlie-4evel of the test was 
ina^ropriate for CUNY freshmen, that the exam did not focus 
on the kind of skill problems CUNY wished to detect, and that 
the short«answer editing questions did not indicate students' 



ability to generate sentences in their own writing. (College 
Composition and Communication *Ociobci 1976, pp. 287-9.) 



*'A'o--<me skould interinet the current contnn;ersy over stand- 
ardized tests as* an ejjort to ctbandon assessment. Rather, it is an 
ejfi^rt to develop assessment procedure^ that at^ more ui kf^epmg 
witk a new set oj educational and sociql assumpfyons that we as a 
socfety are working on that the purpose of ecjucaiion is not to 
sorjt peopl<^ but to educate them' that in a knowledge socieh' we 
ne^d to expose as many people to education as possible, nc^t to 
exclude them from it, that human beings are man'elo\sly 
^ variegated m their, talents and abilities, and it is the Jundtion ( 
education tff nurture them wisely and carefully, and, not least, 
that c*ducatiOfi has an overriding responsibility to respect and 
draw on udturaland racial diversity. Assessment of students must 
begin to reflect that philosophy, and that is the true reason jor 
the*ntrrent tall Jor test rejorm and an emi to IQ /ej////^V'-.Paul 
L. Houts, in Phi Delta Kappan, June 1976. 



HOW SLATE SPENDS \1\ MONEY 

SLATE'S income for fiscal year 1976 was S 18,1 46 .00-a Si 0^000 
appropriatioji from NCTE and Tnore than S8,000 in contributions 
from 651 individuals and affihates. During tlie Same period, 
SLATE expenses came to SI 1,614.65, the majority qf that sum 
gomg to headquarters services-production and distribution of 
Newsletters and Stafter Sheets, staff services, etc. The 5-member 
Steering Committee met twice, unce in January and once in May, 
and expenses for these meetings were also covered by SLATE 
funds. 

» At its May meeting, SLATE authorized two special expendi- 
tures. The committee agreed to uhdeptvrite RobeH Hogan*s 
expenses in testiTying before the National Assessrn<^it of Educa- 
iirnial Progress in^^ashington, D.C, and appropriately S250 to 
distribute copies of Common Sense and Testing m English to 
School-boards, superintendents, legislators, or other concerned 
groups. 



SLATE Newsletter wjjl be published periodically by thelfiational 
CotineiU>f Teachers of English and is directed to NCTE members 
who contribute $10 or more to support SLATE. Contributions 
Should be sent lo,SLATK, NCTl' Headquarters, 1111 Kenyon 
Rd.,Urbana.lL6r801. 



► SLATE need's your support— Ijave you* contributed yfet this year? 



Name* 



Address* 



number 



^ ^ Street 



City 



State 

^4 



Yes,! want to contribute. Enclosed is -my donation of Si 0.00 ;S15.00 ';S20.00 — 

Rrst contribution □ . 'Contributed previously! □ NCTE member □ 



.Zip 

;S25.00 ; Other' 

nonmember □ 



Make checks payable^© NCTE/SLATE and mail to SLATE, NCTE Headquarters, 1111 Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 
All contributions are tax-deductible. * ' ^ ' ' > 

'^-'^stidns for SLATE activities? Send thenl'to^LATE at NCTE. ■ . 
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;iyillMlMAL COMPETENCIES 

AND MEASURES OF,€OMPETENCE 

Th« Issues 

Over the past few years there has been an increasing 
demand at local, state, and national levels for the establish- 
ment of a hst of essential skills or 'minimal competefjties' 
which every child ift'sqhool should be expected to attain. The 
reasons for this demand are many: among them the desire pf 
educational systems to have some sort of accountability 
system, the dissatisfaction of many with the still la*ge number 
of citizens who appeaf unable to_read or write; the apparent, 
decline in students' performance on'^standardized* tests, the 
uneaanws of many with an elective curriculum, an4 the 
increasing la?k of local support- for schools aS'^g/lected in t^x 
and bond referenda. As a result certain adnfmistratrre units 
have set forth requirements for verified competencies of 
; secondary school students- states like Arizona, Cahfornia, 
'Oregon and communities like Gaiy (Iijdiana), Duval CouQt> 
(Florida), Westside Schools (Omaha, Nebraska) are but a 
sample of the inany states and districts usitig minimal 
fcompetency tests. At the national level, tfie* National Associa- 
^ tiori\)f Secondary School Principals has endorsed the recom- 
mendation of its. Task Force" that there be urifform graduation 
reqoiirements verified by competency raeasure^^as well by 
units or credits,. - ' ♦ ' 

The implications of this movement are nftt entirely clear, 
but certainly |jt raises a host of 'potential problems. Xh^se 
include: ~ \' . 

1 . the possibility thai scores on competency- tests will 
determine promiJtion or noTi-promotion and thus will 
lead to a return tp grade-repeating, a practice which 
disappeaced from American schools^ after research 
pointed to its ill-effects on students and on schools, 

2. the possibility that there v/ill enierge diplomas of ' 
different 'classes', dependent on the student's scores onTa?^ 
testytwith'attendant danger of soQial stigmatism; 

3. the possibility that statements of competence will lead 
^^.a* circumscribing of the curriculum to s point where it 

will be merely preparii^g students for the test rather than, 
educating thenibroadly; ^ • • 4$^^ 

* 4. th^^possibility tfiat statements of competence will lead to 
^ didactic teaching as a shortcut tojmprpving student 
. p^tfgjjiiance,- when^searcH:^ that such 

' ^ ' teaching is n^t as beneficiatas more varied approaches to 
* /eSching; ' -^^Jv / n -^^^ - 

* '^^Mh^pbssibiflty thtfr 'educational resbujces will be con- 
penl'rat?d u^bh Ihp^^^ trouble attain* ' 

ing the minimtf ' level of coni^ience, arid will be 
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who can aftam the minimal level fairly easily but need to 
, go .beyond it; ' * 

6. the possibility that educators and the public will be 
satisfied with bringing students to a minimal levM of 
competent rather than to a level of mastery that is 
appropriate no their age, their view of themselves, and 
•their aspirations; 

7. the possibiHty that statements of competence and 
measures of competency will make schools less respon* 
sive^ to the cultural and linguistic diversity of this 
country. \ ^ ^ 

ObviousI> theseJ implications bear social artd pohtical 
dimensions which A:an onl> be explored though observation of 
the long-term effects of competency programs and tests, 

Professignal Viewpoints: NCTE/Research , 

There has been a great deal of study of various aspects^f 
testing as well as of aspects of goal-setting, competency 
definition, arid behavioral objectives.- 

The research on testing is too extensive to be dealt with* 
justfy in brief space; it^ majdr-areas have concerned 
reliability (how effective a test is in measuring a phenomenon 
accurately) and validity (how well a test measures a phenome- 
uonjor acts as a predictor of subsef^juent behjvior). Reliability 
studies usually deal with whether a test is internally consistent, 
whether it. measures a student's perfprmance the same way 
when it is^ given to the student again, or whether two versions 
bf the same test produce the same scores when a particular 
student takes them. Reliability research indicates that stand- 
ardized fests are generally consistent in one of these ways, but 
such re^akh cloes not indicate anything about the usefulness 
of the,tests concerned. ^. ^ 

Validity studies seek to determine whether an objective test 
In writing, , for example, is as good a measure jpf writing 
perfomiance as is t he gra ding .of a. set of papex^from a 
particular student. Some validity studies use, experts to 
examine the test and to say whetKe^ the qpqstions are dealing^,- 
wiyi appropriate material, or foUowlng some established 
tneory; such studies determine the "content validity" pT the 
test. ^Examples^-pf sucji studies can be found, in 0. BuroV 
Mental Measurements Yearbook (N J..: Gryphop Press) and A. - 
Grommou,.i?evfew of Selected Published Jests in English 
(Urbanaf NCXE^S1976). The other form of validity research is. . 
called "fempiricd'* or ^"criterion" validity. It seeks to deterrOv 
mine. whether a test measures some attribute, of Jearniog t^^^^^ 
can ^e ^bseiyedj^^ Rractjce. A tesUo/ reading int^re/tsi^ 
.be validated against th e/Ubrai y withdrawals of a.particular 



student, or a test of spelling against a couht uf spelling errors - 
in a student's wntingf Vdlidit> studies are much niure difficult 
to construct^ than are reliability studies, very few get beyond 
content validity to enipiricar validity. A niajor*^idity study 
of the College Entrance Exanuhation Board\ Achievement 
Test in English showed that the test was s^hnewhat, valid but^ 
thaf its validity cou)d be increased^by the addition of ^ piece' 
of^'writing that was graded by tfaijned readers (Goldsclwlk, 
Swineford, and Coffinan, The Measurement of Writing Ability. 
New York. CEEB, 1^6^). Other empirical validity studies can 
be found in vanpus articles in Research in the Teaching oj 
Enghsh, and in Fagan, Coopejr,^ and Jensen, Measures for 
Research and Evahiati'on Tin tiie English Language Arts 
(Urbana: NCTEand ERIC/RCS, 1975). 

As far as can be determined, there have been no empiri<>al 
or criterion validity studies of competency tests. 

Research in cbhipetency statements is generally meagre, 
thougli they could be validated against the opinion of experts ' 
or against the kinds of tasks actually performed })y competent 
citizens.ln matliematics, such a vahdatioli mjglit begin with a 
look at the kinds of matheiTiatics people employ in differenf 
work and fpmily situations, and continue with an analysis of, 
what .miglit be general levels of competence and what miglit be 
more specialized levels (for a uiechanic, say, or an engineer). In 
English, a similar validation procedure could take place. What 
kindj of writing do people actually do? Akhougli conipeteiijc^^ 
statements have been attempted for the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress and ii) the course of studies of mastery 
^learning (J.H. Block, Mastery Learning [N.Y.. Holt, Rinehart, 
and'Winstop, 1971]), they have come from experts' opinions 
rather thanMrom a careful scrut&y. of.What goes on in the 
world. 

Strategies for* Action- , 

Teachers in those states' or districts that are considering* 
legislation related to competency program? have a different 
problem from those ;n locations where legislation already 
exists. In the first case, teachers and teachers' groups have an 

. opportunity to^ lob by concerfiing t he direction of legislation. A 
uteful source for potential lobbyists is the publication of the 
American Library Associatios(, Mlio Me, A Lobbyist?, available . 
froiti the ALAJyashington Office, 110 Mary land Aveuue N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. In the second case, teachers have to 
work to make sure that the criteria of competence ilnd^the 
measures of competence meet their own professional stand- 
ards. The following guiddines„drafted by an NCTE ad hoc 

.Committee on Minimal Competency Testing, may provide a 
useful starting point. * - 



GUIDELINES POR THE DEV^OPMENT 

,0F COMPETENCY STATEMENTS AND MEASURES 

OF COMPETENCE IN ENGLISH . 

C^mpjetency Statemeuts Must Be Sufficientl.y Comprehensive 
So as to Cover the Many Facets of English 

^ 1. Goin|)etency statements in.Ejn'glish must includ^the broad 
areas ot reading,,wnting, oral langUage, and media literacy. 

2. Competency statements in English must include a vi^iety 
of contexts (e.g., statenients should not b^ limited to business 
comnnwiieation). • . C 

^'3. Competency statements, should emphasi/e those aspects of 
_£nglrsh w^hich are ^critical in effective communication, as 



opposed to those which imght be trivial or less^significant (e.g.,* 
clarity of expression in a letter of-application is more critical 
than using the appropriate st^j^k abbreviation in'an address). 

" 11 • - ' * 

4, Competency statements in MnglVsh must retlect the develop- 
mental level of the students (e:g., criteri^.fbr making inferences 
about reading must consider fhe potejitial ability x>f students 

; at'a given age to make*info|rences qf a particular level of 

'abstraction). ' , ' . * 

Measures of Competence in English Must Be Many and Vtiried 

1 . Measures of student competence ip English must include 
not only tasks dealing with analysis b*ut tasks cjalling for 
performance in oral and written language. 

2. Measures of student, competeifce in Lnghsh must include 
tasks that are to bp evaluatcd for their ovqjail efiectiveness by 
teachers or other professionals in English. 

3. Mieasures of smJent conipetence iivEngUsii should include 
language presented orally, in print, ai^d through electronic 
media. V* 

4. Measures of stiident competence in Engli'Jh ;nust include 
^ tasks which are to be observed and evaluated by English 

teachers*-oir a continuing basis (e.g., there should be some 
report on the student's use of language in daily situations as 
well as inispecifk test situations). 

' 5. Measures of student competence in English mast include 
provisions for superior performance (e.g., a measure of student 
performance in vvriting mast include the pojjsibility that a 
student could be judgejl an exceDent writer so that incantives 
to excellence can remain iij the curriculum and the testing 
proCess). 

* Alan C:Purve5 V • ^ 

' — (For the SLATE Steering Committee) 
/ 



The^LATE STEERING GOKfMITTEE offers the Starter Sheeti 
as resources for dealing with curren| issues affecting the teaching . 
of English, Reproduce these*^heets ^nd iisc them vi^p/vyays 
that might help to promote b1&ttet understanding of the goali of 
English teaching.' ^ ' , ^ 
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STANDARDIZED TESTING^ . 
HOW TO R^AP THE RESULTS 

The Issuej * - - 



f 



Standardized tests continue to l^om ver> large in decision- 
' making processes affecting the world of English teaching. Serious 
consequence^ arise . from "misread mgs" of standardized test 
results' unwarranted^ inferences and coVlusions about student 
* learning, teacKer perfornidnLC, and Lurriyulum chan^ acLrue 
from misconceptions aljout the nature and tlie meaning of results 
from stanc^ardized, multiple-choice tests. In order to counter 
mioses of such tests, English teachers need to bcLume "close 
readers" o!" standardized tests .and the manuals accompany mg 
- them. ^ 

Professional Viewpoints and*Research 

Several research studies have indicated that many profc^*sionals 
•(teachers,, counselor!, administrators, and education agency of- 
ficials) lire relativejy naive ^aboyt the hmitations and appropriate 
uses of standafdi^ed test results David Goslins survey of teachers 
and counselors in 75 secondary^ schools found most of the 
^tdftchers to be relatively uninformed; similar findings emerged in a' 
companion study of teachers in 800 eleni^tary schools (Tcathers 
and Testing ' N Y ' Russell Sage ^undation, 1967). ExainiiUng 
uses of standardized test data by Michigan administrators and 
education lagencies. House, Rivers, and Stufflebeam reported*^ 
number of questionable practices in the development and use of 
standardized tests in the Michigai\ Accountability System. These 
investigator^ foUT^d "serious errors" in the use of test results, 
reflected in such pracjlices^: (1) tying district funding to the 
gain scores of low achiever^ (2) using test scores as a maj(5r 
criterion ii^* evaluating tj^aclier performance,, and (3) interpreting 
^^st scores as ^f they weri^ Hteral indicators of what is taught and 
learne^d in ^scimol House, Rivers, and 'Stufflebeani's expert 
opinion about tlie^ effectiveness pf standtrdiz^d tests as measures 
of school learning is'especially illuminating. ^ ^t'*^ 

. Test results are not good measures of what i*s 'taught in " 
school, strange as it maj^^eem. They are good indicators oif 

. socioeconomic cl»ss*3na other variables. , But,: uniess one 
teaches the tests themselves, they ^re not veiiy sensitive to 

^ school learni/ig. {Pfu Delta Kappan 55.10 [ 1974] ^.66>69.j 
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measufes of achie\?ement, they would be ver> poor items for 
producing variation3 in student performance. Hence, the *'good'' 
' achievement test that is built upon psychometric principles is not 
set up to reveal wlwt ''everybody knows" about a subject: rathar 
It* is arranged to maximize Variation m performance m order ^o 
produce student rankings. Carver concludes that achievement 
tests so constructed actuary emphasize aptitude instead ol 
athitwnwnt, (Amcntan Ldutat tonal] Research Joitrnal 5 J 
(19751,77-86.) ' 

AVgrowmg national concern over*»wtdespread misuses of 
standdfdizecl tests has I^d reprei>entatives of 4d major educational 
organizations to organize^a National Symposium on Testmg under 
the auspices of the North Dakota Study Group op Evaluation and 
the National Association of Elementary School ^Principals. This, 
group, with which NCTE is affihated, hopes to undertake a 
massive national study'of the construction, the content, the use, 
and the effects of various standardized tests, if it can find funding 
sources; , * 

Strafegies for Action * ' . 

Countering the excesses and abuses in the use of standardized ' 
measures requires two steps. (1) sclf-instruction in t^ic ^'basics" of 
scientific measurement, (2) publfc exposure of the- fallibility of 
standardized tests and of the injuries their misuse may cause. 

The person made uneasy by the language of mathejnatics and 
confused by statistical repo/ting schemes can begin to make sense 
of the matter by consulting NCTE's 'brief booklet on Common 
Semej,Q(ui^ Testing in. English, Here the complexities of stand- 
arHized testing procedures are explained clearly in non-technical 
w.d>s, limits and dangers of testing are identified, alternatives ^e 
proposed,' patterns for reporting test resuhs to the public are 

suggested. ^ 

The second strategy for action-uncovering the falfibihty of 
standardized tests --will take up.the re.st of this brief rep^ort. 

Measurement in education is not an exact science. We must * 
never forget that statements ahput "achievenients'l^gjjigam 
made in the language of mathernatics, like statements* made^n 
everyday speecn, are^ ^onty ,apprhximately true within defined . 
limits. There is no such thini as error-free mea'siirenient Jne . 
physical scienpe orjnjije human "sciences." Lancelot Hogben 
^omx%^i m^I^Xemq^jcs for the Millions that correct nieasure.- 
niej*t^ cannot be repr^ented by a single number: true measure- 
ment involves the sjatement of two^limils, between which the 
"rear\pfue can be expected to^fall. This principle obviously has 
impUc^ipns fgr j*eporting-test resuhs. 

'Errors nnay enter ioto ^ny p^ase^gf the standarduedjesting^ 
enterprise. (Ijjn selecting the sample of language **beha^Ofs" to 
be: rr.easured,_(2), in creating , and keying Jest itemsi'(3) in . 
^administering tfie test^^) m scurmg it. by hand or machinei<^.(5j Jn 
interpreting tgst results. J t is jfrhereforej essential to ci^nsider ,aU 
pptential souiles pf erfor .wjien ,using»any partic.ular standardized 
''^'^^ ; . ' , i 



lest before Reading, wheiher^iis resiJt,s Jre dependable. Oikc the 
''human** errors in making ♦anil using stJndardi/od tests *ire 
detected, we still are left with *Vhance** crfui, whiJi is nnaiiablv 
*pjesent in statistically treated data. A statement- dI' the chance 
factor, called the "standard error i)f jiieasurenitMit,** should 
accompanv an> report of 'an .individual test sCore. Otherwiso, 
serious misinterpretation of j*.ores will oc|,ur The nioic le-f 
spunsjble companies make cleai in then manuals liow "obtained'" 
sci»re| will \ar> through puie chance^ bill son i^jUiues* this 
infnrjiiation is inaccessible to txMthers, bein^lniried in tcclinlLal 
manuals iji the test adniinisirator*s office * 

educational Testing Service does present, in leadiK available 
manuals, non-tetitnical explaiations of the eiroi^lactoi On then 
Schi)lastic Aptitude Test, for exaiiipl^l a >tudenl*s ' i^btaincd*' 
score IS 60D. the odds are 2 to .3 iTial his oi hei "true" score will 



linlun iifkl tin rests (New Vork, N \ . Wwiksliop Centei loi* 
Open f-ducation. 1973) provuks a sobering lecorj ot what 
happened when thud grade cliildtcn in PS 144 Manhattan, w(^jc 
asked what paiticulai i|uestio*9s in^jant tir theniin the i'>70and 
li>7l Metropolitan' Achievement ••TesVs The leason,^ loi then 
"vvrong** ansvveis actually make veiv good sense, posing levels 

of comprehension hidden by riglit^ wro:?g tabulations'*^ ^ 

The final topic of 4 his ic\i6n deals with the majoi issue in 
leading the'resujts ol iny standardized test How closely |i»es the 
content uf the tes| fit* J he program ot instrultioii.^ Any 
standardized test iri' 85 to 150, items 'is only a^samphng ol a 
universe of ^n6t ruction. So the question ot the adequacy oi the 
sample incvit\ible aiises. that is, is this te:^t a lepr^cntalive sample 
of the behavi^^rs it purpoits U» measuie, in terms ol the emphases 
IP instruction, in* a particular classroom or' school flistrict ' 



fafl between 570 and 630. In other woids.lf this student weie f|^. -Consider, for example, the typical "Test ot Wwtten Lxpiession." 
take tins same test^igain. the chances aie 2»out of 3 that the scorl^wliere the only tjuiigs measured are the things that happen instJe 
obtanied wQuld f^all sumcwljere within this 60.point range There sentciices Often \laken by the public and some inembeis,ol the 
IS still another error factor to "read** info' a <;omparison of the • profession as a thie test of composition, it may dwell on the 
scores of two persons The **staiulard error of t'he dilTerenc^c** oir 
the S\T. indicates that a ?2 point (|itTerei1ce between two 
persons! scores on the math section or a*66 point differenj^pn 
the verbal section is so statistically insignificant that "it cannot be 
taken seriousiy ** In regard to erroi of ineasurenient. House. 
Rivers, and Stufflebeam make the point that even t^Ii /'highly 
reliable" test^. individual gain scores "can and^o lluciuaic wildly 
for no apparent reason^by as much as a fulhgrade-equivalent 
unit " The imphcation of this characteristic of standardized test 
results IS clear ciecisu^ns baseJ n// test results niust take inta 
aeemnit measurement error Sevres whieciunpanie^l by ff^asurc ^ 
mejit ern^r data should be rejeeted. 

^;Let us now move one step back to see w'hat'lies behind the test 
score what goes into a standard izefl te§t score? In a standardized 
reading test, tor example, various kinds of test item^ are bunched , 
together under broad headings such As **vocabuJary " or **com- 
pfehension The **ravv" score (before it is transformed into grade 
level equivalents or some other scale) is often the -sum of the 
correct answers, regardless of the level of thinking each item may 
require. In accumulating the points that make up a reading 
comprehension score, all responses are counted as equal, whether 
the item required a high level'generalization or merely 'an a<?t of, 
literal recall. The same score A,an be achieved by cournless 
conibinatiorls of*right answers. Thus, a single, uninterpreted score 
reveals nothing of the strengths or weaknesses thai produced the 
cqm prehension score, ^ * 

Lei us suppose that wejiave a mini^omprelier^n test with 
only 10 iteni«. Two people each nyike^*>corei of 7 on Ihe test. The 
Score could be achieved, by ^ny of 120 different yomblna-. 
^ions of answers (according, lo a matlicmatician), There^^s never a 



improprieties of "licyKiy,** **wlio,.vvhom.** **couldn*t hardly ."and 
other mechanical problems. The class that has concentxated^on 
the real tasks of writing (selecting a subject, pursuing a specific 
intention, addressing a particular audience) may suffer a dis- 
advantage in such a narrow samf)ling of ^'written expression/* 
Richard Braddock (in Grommon.* 1976) raises interesting 
question about these "objective** tests <>f vyriting when he asks. 
"What IS the difference between a tesr of reading abilijy and a 
multiple-choice test of 'writing ability*?*' A '*good reading*' of the 
results of standardized tests in English requires one to determine 
whether the labels on tests and the conten't of the items have any 
significant beiTring on the domain they purport to measure, 

A person can, of course ^^r form poorly on a standardized 
te'sl,» But. sometimes, what appears to be poor performance 
actually is an artifact of tire test structure and content, or m 
niisreadmg of the test results. We need to be able to distinguish 
one condition from -the other, Wc need then to become belter 
' readers of test results and thus wiser consumers of commercially 
prepared **one.i;ight-answer*"standawlized tests, 

^, - * Leo Rutk !" ' 

^ (For the SLATE Steering Committee) 

Resources i \* 1] 

I ~ \ 

Anicucun Psydiulogictl AssucuUiun. Standaids Jor EJucationat & Psycho- 
logical Ttsis Wjshmgtoiu D,C , Aniciicufa Psychological AiKocuition, 
1974, * \ 

Block, NJ, und Gcfjlil Uuorkin, kditors, 77ii IQ Contnners}- Cnttcat 
Readings New York Pjnti)eun.Buok,v(R,jnd<)m Housc)» 1976, ^ ^ " 



Guinfiiun, Alfred H., Lditoi, Rcvtem of StleueMhMshed Tests in * 
£///?//V/. Urbana, Illinois, NCT1-, 1976, \ ^ » 

guarantee that identical Scores arise from the same sequences of ^la^nt^, lkni>, LdiU>u Actounfabditj. and f/id TeaJun^ oj English. 

Urfenai lllioois: NCTK, 1972. 



, performance or that they represent the same pools of knowledge. 
Yet identical scores on slalldardi^e^ tests'^are equated, and 
educational decisions are niade t^pOn the basis of this falsely 
assumed equivalency* People larely see*any*need to'^ask the 
question, '"Which seven questions did the person gel correct?*' 

Jt is importantMo reniember tfiat test scores are ?iimmat ions. 
Once the sumnlarion is made, important differential information 
(often the .rcairy meaningful, individualizing information) is lost. 
Eyeh compijjterized readouts of all righi/wrbng responses do not 
piuvide the Iruly sagnificanl differeniial.irUormation. Even^wilh 
the ilenvby'ilem record* of right /wrong^fesponses, we still do itot 
know the **logic'\ of the error. A recent Peami^ ^cartoST 
epitomises the *1i;giv^* of tiie« wrong rcsRgnj>e, <Jfilie potential 

..,.nitsrnatch between the intentiof die quest4on-mak*er and the 
peiceptii)n,.uf the answei-giver. In one panel Ave see PCpjiermmt 

_ Patty linking over the teacher Vquestion*.**What was the authd'r*s 
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Pur-\es, AUn, Lditoi. Common Sense and Testing yWi English, Ijrbjnj, 
^nois^NCTli, 1975. ' * - " 

Pjuvo,^lun. ^'Ilvuhi^ting JCirowtb in English," in Vie Teaching of Enghsli, 
The S^enty sixth Yearbook of the National Soff$yJor the Study of 
Jtducation " Part /, James Squire, Editor Chicagp:' University of Chicago 
Press, 19V ^ • * ' 

Sainuda, ^owM^Psyclioldgicdl^TesVng of American Afpjorhfes: Issues and . 
Consequences. York : Harper anj Row, Publishers, 1 0^5 . 
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•^'•^"ose fn writing the story^?'' Jn the.«nex^paneK,conie5?atty'« 
IP"'; **Maybe he h<?ed(^d the mbney." Deborah Ut\Qt\.Readfng ' * 



-ji-^lj^ rb Starter Wheels arc oftcred as part of the Ne^vslcttcr scnes^^s 
resourcciy Tor de«iling witli current issuci affcLtmg-thc teaching uf 
l^nglbh language arts^Rpproduw thejvc iheeti and use then) to help 
proifcoYe belter understanding of the goals of Englisli tea clung, 

SLATIT New%ttcr is^senf to individuals who contrlbute'^SfS or mure 
1(0 support the activities "of the SLATC Steering Committee. Send 
yo\iT contribution to .NCTE/Si-ATli, 1111 Kcnyon Rd„,Urbana, 
niinoi&61801. , * 
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PHQNICSr MEAUJS OR M/^Om 
Issues 

Phonics can stir sH^ng emotions. 

Advocate;s oLetphonLs method to t$ach reading often favor 
tr^4iti^nal e^iticatlon and aretuFn to discipline in the face of 
so-called >f^ogressivism and permissiveness. Mo^ recently , a 
phonics^ethod has been recommended'by educators support 
ing^e "back to the' basics'' m^ement. In practice, ther^. is 
indeed a phonics method, replete Vith left -to-right "pounding 
out" of letters and numerous Nrules" to cover alleged 
irreguhrijjies bet\^een sounds and letWs. Old and new mate- 
rials advocating* such a phomcs method eajwd the market, the 
majority of beginning reacHng materials, example, fel> on 
plioaics (R. Auk?rman, Approaches to'he^niftg Reading,' 
N.\^;: Wiby, 1971). 

The other side of the issue is not quite op^site. Few 
reading specialists contend that no phonics should be tauglit. 
^They Caution, iioNvever, against sole reliance on pfionics at an> 
> stage of learning to read. The issue is between phonics as the 
^nl> method and phonics as one means among^ others. To 
resolve the is^ue, we. rnust»ask. (1) Wliat is known about the 
. writing system? (2) What is known abo'ut the learner's 
interactfon with pnnt? (3) What is known about the learner's 
• involvement in achi^ing literacy? . ^ • " ♦ 

Ptpf&ional Viewpoints' ^ • 

\yhat is knowff about the writing system? Until recently, 
many reading authorities viewed wntteni English as an attempt 
' to represent sounds directly with letters. Since there ,is 
evidence that such representation is far from ^rfect, some 
-^authorities hav^ 'argued ;that phonics-the teaching of letter- 
sound associations-lacks utility. . 

Bloomfield and Barnhart's Let's Read (Detroit; Wayne 
v-State University^ Press, ^1961) coirtended that . tfie matcji 
between letters- and sounds is more consistent than had beeij 
1)elieved. The book brought forth a flood of "linguist Je" 
materials mrthe 1960s^ erhphasizin*g the systematic alphabetic 
nature, of the writing system. 

Tphis position seerned tQi be supported by a computer study- 
.^dpne at^Stanford, Giyen;a sequence of sounds and sets of 
•^rules,^' the ^computer I'eptesented ^thos^jojinds with letters, 
. achieving.^a ifairly High jierceiUage.^fi^cw^ct' spellingi^.(P, 
ifannaV^t:?^^^ Co^^spon^enges as>Cues to ^ 

]\ Spelling Jmpm^^ JfJC.: USOE, 1966). pn'^ 

.the. other hand, a series of studies showed that commonly 
• -tau^t^generaH^^ sound-ietter correspondences lack 

NVjitility^i^T^^ adequately described 

O js^rsucli ai *Vhcrittwo vowels go walkiig, the first bnfe 



does the talking" XG. and E. Spache, Reading in the 
Elementary School, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1977). 

While researchers sought to improve such phonics rules, 
hnguist Noam Chomsky and his followers suggested that our 
spelling system sometimes trades letter^sound consistency for 
nieaning-unit consistency. For example, the past tense mark^f 
ed is pronounced in a number of ways (calk J, state J, paceJ), 
but Its meaning does not vary. The unvarying spelling pattern 
(ft/) records the meaning rather than the sound variations* 

You need not sit -back 'until the arguments about our 
writing system are resolved. Examine well-developed materials 

^ m pracUce today and you should find. (1) careful introduction 
of letter patterns and their respective sound . patterns, (2) 
cntical use of phonics rules with emphasis on those whose 
utihty has been verified, (3) the attempt to include meaning 
units useful to the learner in his or her decoding strategy . 

What i^ known about*the learner's interaction \^ith print? 
Studies comparing children learning to read l^glish wjth those 
learninjg to read a native language possessing higher sound- 
letter consistency t^an Enghsh have shown that beginning * 
readers of English are jslower in learning to decode. Their 

^ ^comprehension, however, is equal to that of their counterparts 

^.who speak other languages. A^t the intermediate ^tagei of 

Jearning tQ read, English-speaking children excel their counter- 
parts in rate and comprehension. At ifiatifrity, the gro.ups do 
not differ in their reading (W, Gillooly, Reading Research 
Qwfl>rer/V8.[1973], 167.99)>, V * " 

* \ Hence the l)eginning reader of cnglish appears to be slowed 
byr-a writing -system that reflects*meanings"a^'well arso^ ~ 
Along the way, though, the dual system seems to contribute to 
the \ search for meaning through^rint. Such a findhig- em- 
pjia^es the need to consider long-range results of a reading 
progijam, not to base judgment only on results at. the end oS( . 
grade^*one,Jtwo, or three! »• * - , * , 

Beginning readers can tilso be helped to attend 'to basic ' 
speilink patterns. That is, they can be help^ to discover that 
certainlletter combinations ar^.^oAinian in'^^ish writing. 

^ th? term discover As important. The best ^nth)lk(f experi- t 
ments to teach children to decode through ^lliing'p^tems, 
soun^letter associations, or recognition of meaning^iuts 

'indicJte^ tJiat teachiitg must Ue iifductive if the new inform-v 
tion is to "take/\The teacher can aid the discovery ,-bu{ the^ 
discovery It^lf must be the^leamer'^ owrt (E. J.Gibson, in H. 
Singer and ^^}}ddeUy,eds^ Theoretical Models qftd Proces^es^ 
c//?e^/ng JRA>4976, pp> 186-2^ ' ^ ;/ 



- ■ y ■ -y ■■ : 7~ ~T 

.SLATE Starter Sheets are offered, as part of the Newsletter^series 
as rcjgources 'for dealing with current issues affecting tbcteaching 
of English language arts. Reproduce these sfipets and use them td 
:>«help pronxote better understanding of the goals of English: 
' ' ^tcaching.^' - // -\ : ♦ * , - ^ 



4*-" 



Wfial is known about Vie learner's invohement in acMeving 
literacy'* ''Culture conflict" between leartrer and teacher nia> 
Ae^d to rejection of reading Ifjeachers or materials insist on 
plibneniic distinction^'that do not exist ifi thereadcr^s dialect, 
t^ie Vniplicaiion is that the dialect is unacceptable. (For 
example, fand e In pin and pen do not represent contrasting 
vowel sounds m ^all dialects.) Rigid "correction" of dialect- 
based niiscues seems unwarranted in view of jeseareh findings 
that rlie^e sound-based miscues often do not change meaning 
Or reduce comprehension (CfBurke and K. Goodmdw, Elemen- 
tary Fnglish 47 (1970) , 121-29). I&meanmg-units and context 
cIhcs are^ balanced with^ phopics i6 reflect an ac^ieptance of 
dialects, the odds are that the divergent^spea"ker will respond 
positively to reading instruction. 

The^ child who is taught phonics to the exclusion of other 
methods is Hkelyto employ a phonics strategy at the expense 
of other cue systems (R. Barr, Reading Research Quarterly 10 
[1974 75). 555-8;!) Teachers' 'phonics methods bege^ learn- 
ers' 'phonics strategies. B> the sam^ token, the teacher whose 
method balances phonics with other decoding strategies equips- 
the Is^arner with a repertoire of strategies to help in'achieving 
hteracy. ] 

examining the jearrier's involvement in achieving hterac> , ). 
Johns and D, Bhs found that many American children 
perceive reading is a "sounding-oyt" process reFated onl> to 
school aciiviiies liReading* World 16 [1976], 115-27). Few 
chilUien view reaiiing as a meaning-deriving process related to 
dail>, life, liliel child who views reading as meaningless 
"sounding-out" has httle reason to want to read. .In contrast, 
«>-Gbild-Avho-pefeeives-feadin g as sil e nt commu i iicalion, a 
means for discovery and deliglU, will seek opportunities to 
r<Jad. To develcp this percepn^n of reading, the teache'r needs 
to draw extensively \ipon mfeaning-based techniques which 
help place phdnics and other skills in conte>ft as means to 
riding for understanding, not as ends in theniselves.- 



Strategies fonAction 

□ Evaluate materials for inclusion of a variety of strategies to 
be used in cKcoding. Present xeasons to colleagues and parents 
fj^r the neefl to incorporate these strategies in materials and 
methods. / ^ < ^ * 

Viewpoints cited, above indicate as one author sug-r. 
- gest;ed, Aphonics in proper perspective." (See Heilman " 
belowj/Patterhs of sound-letter relationships need to 6fi 
taught by helping the reader discover such relationships, 
Using those generalizations and speUing patterns whose.^ 
usefulriess has*- "been demonstrated. Ih a'ddition, the ^ 
^ y consistency in spelling patterns at the meaning-unit level 
. 0/ thef writing sy^em justifies concurrent teaching of 
sv«:Ji ^mts. Rather tHian asking how much phonics is 
taugh^-in. a reaijing program, *pne might better ask 
whether recenf informaticJn about ^ the writii?^ system 
and the learner has belen utilized in designing the 
program. (§ee Burmeister belowO ^ 

' Longitudinah research has been reglected in reading. Irl . 
*its absence; schools niust t^e regponsibihty,. for evalu a- ^ 
tirigj:heir prognm? for lohg-jange effects. t)rie may ask' . 
'whether ^ primary reading program produces^ results at 
* the end of the prinjary years, k ifiore important 



to a balance of *deco^img skills, comprehension, and 
positive attitude toward readmg at all levels, mcludmg 
those beyoTnd the primar/ grades. * > ^ " 



^ □ For help with divergent^^jlfccts, adapt pron^unciations and 
emphasize f variety of language experiences jui conjunction 
with phonics, ' • , | 

Phonics instruction must 'bfe flexible 'particularly whc^i ^ 
dialect differences are involved. If ft is* not, the Icarrier 
may reject .reading tflrj>ugh "cuUurc, conflict,'' the * 
Hnpression that ins or her dialect is^\yrcf)jg. it follows 
that reading teachers must be inf^jrmed ^boilt dialect* 
variations, in order to ^lodify the phortics' program 
appropriately. (See 2ihtz below.) ^ - 



□ Read and di§cu?s research that indicates that reading is 
much more than sequential *'letter-sounding.| (See Kolers 
below.) DiscHiss definitjons of reading, with students, col- 
leagues, and parents. EHcit students' aid I'r^ formulating 
purposes for reading and encourage students to Revise readmg 
^ activities in keeping with tbe goals of the readmg progrtim. 

There is httle logic in the arguments iKatl a **code 
emphasis" program precludes meaning, 'there p logic in 
\ the pt^ise that begmmng readers, like all readers, need 
to kno^ why reading is importanj and what is to> be 
gained from it. Without this understanding, .decoding 
prograis replete with phonics will still fall sh^rt oTthtJ* 
-goals-of-UVeraey^ : 1 ' 




Sam Leaton Sebesta 
Mary Ellen Pfrimmer 
(For the SLATE Steering (^oiiimittee) 
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Vquestion, however, is whether ^Ui^ program corttriboles^ . 



SLATE Newsletter is sent to individual/ who contribute $l.or 
^ "more ^o support the activities of the SLATE Steering C9m-| 
mittee. S^nd your contribution to NCTE/SLATE, II ( 1 Kenyon| 
Rd.,Urbana»4llinols 61801'. ' ' ^ . i ^ ^ 

Volume I of the ^LATE Starter Sheet/Newsletler series (em- , 
phasis: back-to-the-basics) is no^y available frOm the NCTE order \ 
department. Stock number 98619.-76, $1.00 per set. Prepafd ' / 
orders only, please. ^ . m 
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•COMPETENCY TESTING 
• AND BILIMGUAL/BICULTURAL STUDENTS • ^ 

The Issues . - ^ 

Bilmgual/buultural populations are usually both mmoriiy 
» populations and ei^ononu^^ally disadvantaged populations. In the 
United States, there h^s been^ long history of assinulation of 
minorities, probably as an outgrowth of the "melting pot" 
metaphor. Only in relatively recent times has the Educational 
system Xand indeed the population in genferjil) begun to recognize 
the essential value$ of cultural diversity . 

The history of^imilation practices is well documented with 
respect to such populations as Native' Aipericans, various 
J Spanish-speakmg groups, Blacks, and so-called "French-Creole" 
populations. Unfortunately, it is less well-documented for signifi- 
c^t numbers of oth^r populations Trom S^uth America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the !Mi^dle East. Anj^'-orallof these populations 
. may be ptesent in ^ large metrop6iisvJike New York of. Los 
Angeles, but they are also present in rhany^ srn^ler cities m all 
parts of the United States. \ - / 

As bilingu^/bicultural legislation (and resultant educational 
poli(^) has evolved, it. has applied generally to the largest and 
most visible ^pulations. In part this is a function of theJTact . 
that, traditionally, I these populations have tended to cluster 
geographically, however, in more recent times, improved trans**" 
portation facilities and chan^ng patterns of migration have begun 
to alter the population distribution. » 4 

Only since the Supreme Court handed down its decision in the 
Lau case has there been a signifycant.nafional effort to provide;, 
billngual/biculturai education for all populations entitled to suclf 
education. lx\ his/ majority opinion, Justice William 0. Douglas 
wrote: • ; * , 

Where inabSlty^ to speaH and f understand the English 
language exclfides national origin-minority group children 
from effective participalion ih* the educational program 
offered by a schoordistrict, the district must take steps to 
rectify ^e . language deficiency in order to open' its 
instructional' pro-am to these students. [The Linguistic ' 
' * /2eporrer^l6\-3(March'J974),pp.6-7:] - . . ^ 

Noyv, ^u;ider /he proiisio^s^^e^so<alled **Lau Gui^elines" 
. ' issued*>by* the Department of^^ Educatipn, and Welfare, 
bilingual/bicuiturai programs aWmandated^nder the ptovisions 
. ..of Jitle W: 6t theJ964 QvilTRigJits Act; as amended. l(The 
•bripnal. guidelines .^re reprinted in ZJftei/w^^^^ 

^5pif ^ jpopular conceptions of bilingual/bicultural p rogra^i 
; 6asedpn tl\eja^^^ there are |ii fact 

^'V^^V^ al^^^^ group: consists of 



individuals who legal residents of the United States, while 
another group consists of individuals who reside in the United 
States on a temporary 4)asis (dipl6mats, foreign student. United 
Nations employees, and their children). Although members of 
these groups share common difficulties in the use of the English 
language and would benefit from similar programs^, onl^ legal' 
residents are er^titled to participate jn federally funded programs.^ 
As a result, sorne school andj community college districts have had 
to establish parallel programs which compete for limite'd instruc * 
tional resources. * i 

Xhere is, potentially, a ^hird bilingual/bicultural population 
consisting of speakers of Black English at that point where it 
differs rnost from Standard English. While 4his population is in 
many ways quite different fr6m th& other two ^oups, teaching 
strategies ^developed fgr other bilingual/1)iculttiral groups would 
stiD be useful. ,This group^'. however, is also excluded from 
participation in programs funded fof the other populations. 

NCTE has spoken to the issues in its 1974 resolution on thq 
students' right' to speak and learn their own languages and in the 
subsequent publicaxion Students' Right to Their Own Language, 
as well as in its endorsement of ^ position paper developed by the 
Interassociational Group pn the Social and Political Concerns of 
Minority Groups, (The position pap?r is available from SLATE, ^ 
nil Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL, 61801.) T:he^Wits (3f all 
'peoples" recognized in this position paper inclu4et|Hr 

-"the right to ngintain thei; own patterns and varieties of 
culture, lan'guage, and dialect;^nd ' . ^ * ..• 

-the right to expect publio edjicational institutions jto 
recognize tKe validity of cultural and linguistic diversity." , 

While the IJepartfneht of Health, Edjucation, and Welfare has 
developed certain/criteria for bilingual/bicultural programs^ there 
is stilT^confusion aljout (1) testing for English (o.r otheV) language 
competence and (2) testing for, subject Qompeterice through the 
English language. . , - 

A, variety^ of tests have been developed to test larfguage 
competence., The besf^known of these is the ETS Test of English . 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), but even it suffers from stflne 
' problems:^- * / 1 — 

-itisnbt easily available e;ccept overseas ^ 

— it ^costs money /. * 

—its security has been breached ^ , 

—it -does not requite active language production • 

-it carinpt predict l^te of learnings * " ^ 



SLATE Starter Sh^ts are offered aspart pf theNewdetter serie^ as" 
ipiomcf^ iox d^aXaig withicuneht issues affecting the teaching of _ 
'Bh|^^ language arts. Reproduce ii^ese sheets and use thon to hel^ 
prornpte betterun^^^ of the goals of English (c^chmg, 
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' Despite its problemVitJis the most Valid and reKable (in <he * 13. Examine the linguistic and.cultural diversityjn yolir school 
• techhical -sense) tegj available; Oth^r available tests include the.,^, ^ community. ^Tlic Lau Gtadelines require ^f|3eriod« censu? 

Michigan T^st, ih^ Ameni^n lanmge Institiite Ge(^eii^m.^ \ of . non-English-speakmg and.; limit^-Enghsh-speakmg \stu- 

jn'ypur state for assuranv^es of adequate v^ntena for the 



^VniversityTest ^ALltu),^he'C£i^TesfXMcGraw.Hill),^ihe llyin J 
Or,al 'hit€rvie\v 'Test (Newbury House)/and ^ QiTmbeJ of older 
tests. (S^e 0. Buros/ Mental Measurements Yearbook. New 
Jersey: Gryphon'Piess, various years, and SLATE 2:2*tDecember 
1^761 ) Basically J these are all designed for' easy scoring and, 
except for th^ ilyirt test, require nor active production of 
connected language, either oral or writte^ Each of the tests was- 
originally designed for a particular educational level (for exainple, 
the llyin' test wa$ intended for uje in Muft education, the CELT 
Yor use in high ^ school), biit because of the. lack of good 
alternatives, all of them are. often used ^indiscriminately for a 
■variety of. levfebf This is an unfortunate practice-almost' as* 
,;finfortunate as the practide^of testing bilingual/bicultural students* 
with tests designed for ndtive^peakers of standard Er^islu 

The discussion . so far has focused on measures of language 
proficiency. Similar probjems relate to competency measurement 
in specific subject ar&s^^ince subject-field fests do not generally 
exist in a ,variety^ languages,'' standardized tests written in 
English •are used instead. This not' only ignores important 
linguistic dijferences-but als6 ignores the problems resulting from 
1x)ntrastinguiit?ucti'onal ernphases (e.g., the inechanics'and jargon 
of arithmetic arj? nrot universal, and the concepts 'underlying ' 
history and political science ["Civics"]* vary dramatically). 
\Attemptsto use. standardized tests discrimmate agamst hnguis- 
tically diff^ifent populations in^^ctVi^jal ways: , _ 

-students may not understand the question itseV, because of 

difficulty with thfe grammar or the meanings of words; 
—students may not understand .the presuppositions of the 

question, because oC"^ cultural differences, in outlook or 

experie^nce; ' 
-students *m^y not understand the^^roce^ses iniplicit in the 
.. question, because of differences in the way'in wflich the 

silbject field has been approached^ conceptualized.- 



.den; 

ttfiininjj^and certificatfoii^of tea^iers in bilingdal/bicultural and 
. .Eiiglish-as-a'Second-ljanguage programs'! . * 
D Wbrk toward the adopti*^ of reasonable measurement instru- 
me^iUs. (The issue of comp^ncy testing ismei^tioned but not 
resolved in the Lau Guidelines.) 

Robert B. Kaplan - ^ ' c • 

y * (FoRthe SLATE Steering Committee, 

with the cooperation of the Interassociational Group 
oh the Social and Political Concerns 
( Mjf Minority Gfoups) 



Strategies f op Action 

a Find out hbW the Department of . Health, Education and 
Welfare "iau Guidelines" apply to your stale and your school 
district.- ^'^ - \ 
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• THE NATIONAL ASSESSMENT 

OF EDUCATIONAL.PROGRESS 

^^-^ . • ^ • . 

The Issues 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is 
, federally funded through the National Center for Education 
Statistics and is administered, through *the Education Commission 
of the States (ECS), which in turn 1/ a compact of the several 
states to deal with contmon educational concerns. The assessment 
IS essentially a representative census of the educational achieve- 
^ent of Americans aged 9,13, and I7. In the first* cycle of the 
asse.ssment young adults (26-56 years old) were included, but 
practical problems have led to the elimination of this* group/ , 
Assessments are made periodically in ten areas, three of which 
comprise the Language Arts Curriculum— Read uig, Literature, and . 
Writing. V ' 

The aims of NAEP are to provide a^ reliable ^nd comprehensive 
profile of students* knowledge. and abihties and to record chapges 
in knowledge and ability as reported in the different test. cycles. _ 
These are research activities, and NAEPis exphcitly prohibited 
from collecting data In a way that would aUow individuals or even 
schoof districts to ;be ideiuified. Results are reported b>^ region, 
sex, color, educational background of .the parents, and type of 
conxmunity. Individual states have used NAEP materials (which 
are in the public domain) for testing programs which can be used 
to judge districts or individuals, but the NAEP procedures are 
designed to provide Information about groups of studeiUs, not 
individuals. Usually the term "assessrnent" is used ^instead of « ' 
"testing" to emphasize the^ general scope of the information to be 
gathered. ^ ' \_ _ , . 

* In developing assessments NAEP tries to be sensitive to the 
concerns oT the lay, public and of teachers in the subject matter 
areas as weU as^ to/'tfie rtechnical^reg of educational ^ , 

statisticians 'and":exercise^« Test objectives ar? deVelopcB"^ 
-in a)nsuitation with lay g^oups^^ reviewed by teachers, aid 
; " ultimalely apprpvedfby- hy dif^c^^ 

merely .pro forma xdjpoxts on writing me chaiiics, for 

example.^ are in part a response 'to requests from the lay public. 
Objectives change asidditional ideas ar^ 
cycle of teiting in .^yriting, for example^ 'pJ^ced -additiona} 
emphasis on the ability of individuals to formulate feelings as we ff 
: as business^ sodM, and academic transactions, and objectives 
tested in thg^assessmentkof ieading,aniiiterature;fiay^^^^ bew . 

v^..^ *iVcontractef ind testing^ agenciesV J^^ 

^ "'.^^ 9r<? jl^^^ revised^a's^iSeci^ssafy^ dhd refected; ' 

j;:, 'When they , are *ready, exercise packetis are admiAistered under - 
7 , cootratt-by^.jmoth^^^^ external Agency,* which ^so .cbnjjt.Ricts the 



the subject matter areafe. - , ' \ " 

Although NAEP and its consultants determine the research 
questions tcbe asked and the* format of the answers obtained, 
' strictly speaking NAEP does not* interpret the results^ That is a 
major issue. On one hand the Qovernment does r\ot wish to seem 
to be establishing a national watchdog, on Jhe other hand,'^ 
deHhing the problehis to be studied and the means of studying 
them also determines* milch of what wiU be reyealed. Choosing the 
system of stylistic description, for example^ may determine the 
apparent sophistication of the language user by c^flling attention 
to one kind -of language feature and ignoring another. Still, NAEP 
has tried to bring in people from the 'discipline to examine the 
results and report judgments under their own names. 

Tabulated results ^nd, sometimes, professional opinion^ are 
released ih , NAEP technical reports. The data ^e partial. 
Approximately half of the- matenal is withheld in --order to 
provide papers for exact comparison With materials produced in 
the next cycle. The great expense involved in scoring and 
reporting.complex data is' another reason that much raw material 
is held for later revfew, NAEP hopes that put§i4e research^ js With 
outside funds will be willing to m^e additional studies. ' 

The limited and tentative nature of the reports is often'belied. 
by newspaper .reports. NAEP is, legally bound to release materials 
^ withouf its o>yn conunentary; and depends for funds upon the 
public sense that the activity is worthwhile. Popular accounts 
tend to dr^p oui the qualifications and^hesitatiqns of researchers^ 
w^|t the. public hears is more definite than the results bsuaUy 
deserve." CarefuJ research inay be significant without^ .bemg 
eledtrifying. Still, uninterpreted data encourfges some pt^ogle .to, 
' try td Be electrifying, and the lay public is generally Jiot able to,: 
, read through the yiewing-with-alarm in order to. fin4 the 
undeirlying fact. ^? \- . . 

* * " ^ ^'''^^ ' , ' ' 

; Profi^iprisd-Viewpouifs ♦ _ , . J 

* ^ The reading assesjjment was ajfm^ 

*hpw well stuJeiits^(i) comprebeijded what tliey readj^, (2) 
analy^ej' what ^ey^ read,"' (3)'iitm.2^^^^ what they 5e^> ,(4)r 
reasoned logii^lly from read, and (5)made jud 

from what, only the;firsVaini~deakwitk^ 
^as sucfi;: tlie oiyrs deal with the- me, of material?" gathered fii„ 
xeaHing^and , thiiS'^j)^^^ feferetitSf evidence^ aB^ouf xcpm^^ 



hensii 




SL^XElStaiier Sheets^arc offered afpjurt of the 
-r<^Urces for dealing- with cun^nt issues affecting lIieHeachinjg of 
jEfaglish .language^arts. . Reprodu ce;.jth^ ^sheets and use them^c^help 
^,I)romgtei b^^t^r j^^^ teachings 



■■■1, 



* Tlie result's of the first cycle of the reading asse'ssment have, 
been puj)lisl^^^in great detail but should be read witfi caution. 
best they provide baseline data, in no category do we know what 
someone" oi/^/ir^ to be able to do. The second assessment/ in 

. reading was administered in 1974-75, and rekilts are just 
beginning.to become available. Comparisons between the fir§t and 

' second cycled have been made jn th? general areas of literal 
con\prehension, inferential comprehension, and reference si^ills. 
The most encouraging finding is that rjin0->ear-olds during the 
second' assessment read significantl> better than dilJ nine-year- 
olds four years earlier. The improvement was noted in all reading 

. skills, bu't was greatest for reference skills. Black nine-year-olds 
showed the most dramatic improvement., a finding which a panel^ 
of reading specialists convened NAEP attributexf to inter- 
vention programs that have been implemented at the primary 
level sirjce the first assessment. 

For tbe other two age groups tested, results were^ess 
consistent. •Both groups showed/ slight improvement m literal 
comprehension and-* a slight decrease m inferential compre- 
hension. Students at all ages.had little difficulty comprehending 
straightforward, Hteral material but their comprehension dropped 
off quickly as^the reading^ks became more diffi<f>jlt. 

Preparations for the" third c>cle of the r^eadmg assessment are 
already un'derway, although srome delays have resulted from a 
plan to combine the assessments in reading and literature. The 
results should provide further information about trends m readmg 
skills, although the reading assessment has been complicated b> 
conflicting theories about the nature of the reading process, 
whidi in turn leads to conflicting views, ^bout the most 
productive teehniquesof assessment. 



JLiterature 

The bterature assessment, also administered m 1970-71, was 
designed by the Educational Testing Service to reveal whether 
students (1) read Hterature of excellence, (2) became engage^ m, 
discovered meanings in,.and eval^iated works of literature, and (3) 
develo^Sed a continuing interest aMpatticipation in hterature and 
literary experience.. ^ & ' 

* The resitlts of the assessment were reported in four convenient 
but not exclusive categones^ each represented in a .separate 
technic§Lreport. These are..(l) understanding imagmative litera- 
turt (for example; sensitivity to mood and tone or ^netaphor), (2),^ 
responding to literature, (3) recognizing hterary works and 
characters, and (4) reading habits. 

Th6 gbjectives of the, second cycle \yere drastically recast to 
,,put more emphasis upon hterary language -the abilit> to use U 
^ and respond Uj^it-as opposed to knowledge about hterature. 

These new standard^ are far more detailed and probe into afeas 
, which seem to be difficult to assess even though they may be 
closer to what are, generally.. cit«d as reaspns for studying 
, literature. They could be a good framework ^r a course in 
literary criticisnv. ^ v * . * 

The new literature objectives like the*new objectives for ihe 
assessment in je^ding suggest a greater concern for.mental process , 
and thus the two assessments seem to be nattirally comple- 
. meritary in ways not miibh. stressed in* the first cycle. Some ^ 

conventionaLj:oncept^^ pfins^tr^iction in readifig fall short of any 
^ concern with, Bterary J^^ despite it/ pervasiveness even in 
^ 0rdina53^^spcM^^^ and some view^ of literature are so 

concerned )yifh literary works, that they ignore the problems of 
processing language. The combined tests have not/ yet* been • 
developed, but the danger in the combination js that Jhe 
difficulty of evaluating skJMs in processmg fiterary, language may 
t^Dt the assessor^ to. avoii it ^nd thus seem to. say , that jite rature 



The results uf ,the first cycle of the hterature assessment are 
necessar> to establish a baseline for comparisons wiHi later cycles 
and thus inuj^t no;, be over-read, but often the specific informa- , 
tion gathered, in the assessment can "be readily examined m terms; 
of the classroom. A, list of titles and charact-ers revognized at 
different age levels implicitly describes what tlTe schools are 
teaching and* suggests other works which might be included.* A 
survey 'of attitudes can be directly interpreted. Observations 
about skills in reading hterature are less satisfactory, partly 
because the tests are less ade.quate and partly because of the lack 
of an external benchmark to use in interpreting the c(ata. 



W/riting ^ ^ 

The most provocative assessment is that of writing. Two cycles 
have been completed-J969 and 1974-and the third js well along 
in preparation. Not only were the objectives refined jifter the first 
cycle, but methods of assessment more in accord with the 
function oP NAEP were developed m response to objections that 
existing methods of scoring papfers^ merely showed that., some 
papers were* better than others. And, of course, the papers 
themselves are very important data which uti be ^e-examined as 
new methods are developed. ' . ' , ^ 

The airhs* of the first assessment were to communicate 
adequately in* social, business^ ^n^ academic situations and to 
appreciate the value of writing. Some of tl]e exercises required 
little more than simple reportage or opinion, but t^e most useful 
tasks required substantial writing. The objecti\^s^of the second 
< and third assessment include an emphasis upon wntii^ to express 
personal feelings and ideas, so the new assessment is probably* 
more closely representative of skills of composition as they affecj 
' mosj people in their daily li^^es. • *• , 

The results of the writing 'assessments have been reported in 
several ways. Perhaps the most useful is* Report 10 in ^th'eTirst 
^cle, for it^contains a computer primtout of all of the responses 
to one exercise ^at each age level. This is raw data, but it alld^s 
the reader to experience what the respondents have created, and" " 
thus make more effective judgments about p'apej-s written for the 
classfoom.. Since^ much of the public Comment about NAEP 
scores comes from people who have nevei Actually seen a large 
number ofaesponses, resultant battles often seem riot tcf. refer to 
any Substantial reality. This report can be a useful corrective. Jts 
existence^can^ make one wish that more exercises could be called 
off tape, fo^lffe computer provides Hie possibility of many kinds 
of detailed analyses. ' , 

The reports on the general quality of* the writing are 
tantalizing, but' frustrating. The general report on the first cycle is . 
based on holistic scoring of essays and fairly mechanical reports . 
on the value assigned to writing and on skill in supplying, 
information suitable to ^occasions. Results oh supply in^Jnforma- 
tion are tainted by the degree Jo which respondents may ^n^ply 
not have felt the hnperatives of real ne€d^_For cxample^a person, 
who would have supplied ^ Return addtess for a realletter may 
not have bothered, 'in an exercise, to give fictitious ^nam^s and 
addres|es^ the holistic score.s merely ranlc papers, aild the 
exanH^les*of papers of different quality suggest more than they 
actuall j show.* ^ ' \ . , * , , * \. 

, The ^second jycle report on expressive wnting i§ muchinoreL 
informative because it contains detailed accounts of \yhat;the^ 
scores lepresent, and^^it deals witft a li^ite^ set ,of writing / 
situations. Those,, who^ant* to disagree with' the report _qr 
reinterpret it haye more specific observations to work with.. The 
Trustratjon lies in kno\sring,that the focus is achieved by putting ^ 
aside large, amounts. of matmal forjater study. As it stands. this 



rmport|nt..,. 



report makes an excellent complement to Ilepprt 10 in Cycle . 
- , - -wv'v ^ihej^^thdlp^ pf responsesrrfor (like a, piece of literary*^^^ 



criticism) it helps the reader examine the material, but the results 
are not readily captured by a statistician. 

The other kind of report on writing deals with writing 
mechanics/ This subject is especially important to the lay public, 
and generally the material can be quantified. Still, many readers 
'will differ about the actuafdefinitions of "exrors'\ and mpdern 
linguists probably will want to usc^ different systems of descrip- 
tion to report problems. Nonetheless, one is probably justified ir\ 
saying that the comparisons show litUe change in the ability to 
handle manuscript problems. Error lev^js seem to be constant 
among the age groups and ov^t*the five year period' even though 
the particular errors changet this suggests that most people 
develop a sense of error tolerance which prods them to seek 
alternative forrns of*expression when the* number of errors 
becomes large enough to seem improper. 

In conjunction with the study of mechanics sofne loss in the 
conVentioNiai markers of coherence was observed-ti'ansitlons; 
topic. sentences, and the like. This was not a problem for the'best 
writers in..fhe 17-year-old group-the ones apparently bound for 
college. Thirteen year bids showed the greatest loss in this respeet 
between the two assessments.^The nine-year-olds seemed better in 
. all aspects of writing- skill, as judged on aa exercise which is 
basically expressive^ * • « 

Speculations about the causes<of the changes are inconclusive, 
although probably one should observe that skills of language 
usage are developed outsicle the school ayrtyclvas in. For some ^ 
subjects, almost all of the. students' kno^dg^ js obtained in 
school and results Can be related to.changes in the schools. For 
writing, one prqbably should look more to the society in general. 
•Possibly recent changes in social conditions are also reflected in ^ 
the social aspirations £>( young people-especially those in the 
middle range of competency-and thus the desire to produce 
writing for an anonymous test may be attentuated, Fof nine- ^ 
year-olds'the task mayjiave seemed like fun and television may 
have enlarged the e^iperiential base from which writing is 
generated. It is also possible that the; larger place of tl\e electronic 
media in the lives of the young may be subtly changing their 
sense of what is coherent, leading them from the abstract 
categorical 1^ hierarchical patterns - of our print oriented4 
tradition to the more visual and associative pattern of stop-action) 
films. 



Strategies for Action " ' 

NAEP.is essentially a research organization in a political . 
atmosphere. Responsiveness to tl^e^ciejty is a virtue so long as it 
is protected from demagoguery^^ome are so^ fearful of the 
, demagogues^ that they want to resist any. discovery which might 
,^ jsupport^a change in^pres^nt practice^ Others are-eager to take 
'I tentative studies as definitive. Our challenge is to find-aJhalance,- ^ 
" and that may require that we Joiow enoug^i about the work going; 

on that we, can add tompli cations to tije demagogue's simple 
. assertions. , . ; ' ] 

NAEP is- develQping a. bank- of raw material which' has been' 
tiiiardly examined, ^ome materials 5need to be;::put into a form 
, which Js;"Qcdnomi^^ to TeseardierSi at a-.distance: 

^ Specifically;* bel^helped -bpMy^^ ' 

. 'iechni^^ - %. 



Resource? . - ' i> 

Anyone just beginning to study NAEP should use*' Jobs C. 
Mellon's report on the first assessment, yVa//b//a/ Assessment and 
the Teaching* of English, published by NCTE m 1975. NAEP^ 
reports are obtained fronx the Superintendent of Documents m * 
Washington, D.C.. 20402, and current lists of publications may be 
obtained from NAEP, 1660 Lincoln Avenue, Denver, Colorado ^ 
80203.* ^. , ^ 

Richard Lloyd-Jones, 
with bibliographic help from 
\ Fred C.White * . 

(For the NCTE/SLATE Steering Committee 
on Social and Political Concerns)" 
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THE MINIMUM COMPETENCY 4VI0VEMENT: . 
STRATEGIES FOR RESPONSE * 

What Skills Are Tested? * 

Minimum competea^y testing rs nationwide. The April 1977 
Update frorrt the Education Commission of the States listed eight 
states with enacted legislation, nine state boards with adopted 
rulings, and thirteen other states wjth legislation pending. Because 
testing IS often the tail that wags the dog of course contend, 
EnglisK teachers need a strategy to insure^hat the worst effects of 
minimum competency testing are avoided. 

But first what are some of the issues? A critical concern is 
wfiatshould or should not be manjiated as the subject areas to be 
testedSReading, writing, and mathematics are mandated by 
Arizona, California, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Virginia, and 
Washington (Virginia and Washington substitute communication 
and language arts for writing skills). Minimum wnting skills are 
not i^iandated by New Jersey, J{j5w Yorlw .(though it uses the 
label/, Maryland, or Texas. Flori(|ij and New Mexico refer only to 
basic skills, not mandating any specific area. Massachu^tts does 
not mention j^eading or writing specificaOy , but it does call for 
skills in communications and five other 'areas-computati6n, 
career knowledge, social respoftsibility, environment, and culture. 

One issue is whether a subject .area will receive adequate 
institutional support if it is not a mandated" area of competency. 
For ejtample,^ill wrhing grograms^ufferyn Ne^ Jersey, New 
York, Matylani3, and Texas becaus^^^d(?not Hst writing as an 
area requiring minimum competency? Given the fact that one of 
the purposes o^ the minimum, competency movement is to 
redefine the goals of the schools and cut the frills,^the answer 
Could by "yes." Many critics of the schools believe tfiat over the 
last two decades the schools have assumed too many responsi 
bilities- everything from solving drug abuse among teenagers to 
teaching everyone to drive* and that schools must now invest all 
of their resources in only necessary, educational.programs. 



Too Much Testing? 

\ • On the other /hand ^ if states mandate too many areas of * 
minimum competency, testmg time may seriously interfere with 
instruction. For ex^iiiple; in Massachusetts^ with<six areas, the 
sXudents:"and teachers could find themselves spending twelve 'd^s 
I \. .year on^ competency ^testing andjcecofd keepihg.'']^hd even 
"^r"^^ inpre testing days' are. possible irTC ^here tifie'State/Board'^ 
Jf^J->il^onside^ minimum proficiency stafidards for fw 

R^^^ii^^'^? M ^^^^ grows, the amoum^^timt^jconaumed J^y 
';?;4esling'Jiiereases. * ^f^r--j ; v : / > \ . - 

f V -r yihit cType'of TesH?' 




influence Jiow an area is taught. For example, if tests of writing 
competence contain only multiple choice items on grammar, then 
writing classes may not pu^ great emphasis on actual N^gting 
assignments. Agendas re^ponable for developing tests of mini-* ^« 
muni competency in writing need to be familiar with the work of 
Paul Diederich (Measuring' GruMtli in Ijiglish, NCTE, 1974) ar\d 
others. The Ste^eriog Coriimittee o^ SLATE has responded t'O'this 
problem by preparing :^^roposal to design a writing assessment 
package which uses holistic scoring and meets the needs of policy^ 
makers. ' • * ^ * ^ 

The debate ,over the form of mmimum competency tests has 
centered largely on norm versus criterion references. x Criterion- 
referenced tests appear to be on the ascendlncy ,in competency 
testjing in Florida,' Georgia, Alaska, Michigan, Ohio, -Mary l^d,^ . 
and California. States adopting a test for students \yho wish to 
test out of school early al;nost always us^ criterion Teferences, 
usually matters identified as functional or survival skills. A$ far as 
the content goes, items on the criterion-referenced tests seem to 
be neither bette/ nor \yor^e than those on n9rmed tests. The fssue 
is whether the items on the test constitute an adequate . 
illustration of what ^11 students at a given grade level should be 
able to do. ^ . ' 

• Wh^ might be explored in the testing sci^tions of minimum ; 
competency legislation are alternative forms of assessment. For \ 
example, suppose stiKients graduated fr.om (or entered) high ,^ , 
school after successfully^passing not a test but an intersview wi\h a • 
screening, committee. This commit tee^basing its decision on , 
§ome test data, letters of recommendation, transcripts of course^ 
' work, a portfolio of samples of the student's work during <he, 
previous three or four years, and ^responses to' fnquiries at thej 
interview -could add to the assessment some personal knowledge 
of the student beyond the numbers and letters on-cpmpetency 
records. Then .some dimension of the student's individual gro\yth| 
and development would become past of the criteria foj meeting 
competency requirements. " - * ' ' = 
TTie ^question is whether^th^state or the pi^o^^jpn believes 
ihat such a^prpcedure Is ^rt^he tim^ and money required io^ • 
implement iL'The total eost for* graduation and eai:!y exit ^"^^ 
screening wpuld not te smalkThe National Center for Education , 
- Statistics, re^joris that twenty-two^states have -^adopted tests^ for 
high schooT graduation, and twenty have adopted tests fof early 
^exit from high school (Jeanette Gqor, Statewide Developme/U in 
Performance Based Education,''Kepon^o, I,National-Centerfpr^ 
Education Statistics, 



Hag^o Inf^enoi1Cpnipetency;I^gi ; 

English teachers^^deas about:^hat and how^jtp test can become, 
^^^ajt of mfnimuni cpmpetency legisja^ through a strategy pf\ 
inQiieneing (1 J the advisory cprnmittees .at the state and locaj , 
Jeyjel and (2) elected qfff^^^ X ^i.,,...'/ 

Adfisoty committees. Most stateJegislatipn mandating a majpr 



change in 'education is preceded b> a task force or advisiirr> 
coinniittee to study the . issues and make recomfnendations. * 
Alabama, New Mexico, New Jersey,, Connecticut, Maine, Mas 
sachusetts, Michigan, and Nevada all have either state task forces 
or advisory committees to develop a plan for minimum com- 
~^tency .testing or requirements for graduation. Because the 
tecommendatiorisTfrOm rtiese^corpmittees will shape the major 



autlior of the bij) is not wilhng.to make the^hange,.then the state 
council should write to the chair ^of the education committee in, 
the^ state legislature, requesting informatidn on the time and place 
of the committee hearing on the bill and enclosing a copy of the 
counciPs po€ition on the bill. 

VVhether or not the author of the bill accepts the coUnciPs 
hanges, a representative, of the state Enghsh council should 



• legislation on minimum competency , The state English cuunJlJ^ ajpp^aj before the committee heanng on the bill arid present the 



each area should seek to have orje of its members appointed to 
the Advisory committee. 

To secure an appointment,, the state council can write to the 
agency or ^official making the appointments and request ^e 
appi^intment <5f a member, of tl\e^ Effglish council. If the English 
council has some influencemi|h an elected stat<r official, ask that 
official to request .the appgintment. In either case, the SLATE 
liaison can initiate the action by asking the president of the state 
, English council to write a letter of request. 

The state advisory committees often need representation from 
English te^chersvin ordbr ta legitimize what. the state is doing. 
Soinetimes th§^ stAte English council can use this need as a 
trade-off for S9mething tha*^ profession w^nts. Such a trade-off 
\ happened* in California when a group of English teachers 
threat^ped to resign from a state advisory committee pn testing in < 
{helanguage arts unless the st^te guaranteed that if would collect 
samples of student writing as part of its state assessment. As a 
result, since 1975 California has anrjually collected*5*000 samples 
,3e*««-*of student writing and funded an hohstic "scoring of these papers. 
«In exchange the English teachers agreed to^have their names listed 
as advisors on 4he machine-scored tests m reading and language. 

, English teachers in California and .Oregon should also be 
irtvolvdd in the local advisory committees which have the 
responsibility for repQi^rfybnding mmimutn ^competency standards 
^ and graduation reqltirements^in these .^ates. English councils 
should urge representation not only from Enghsh teachers* but 
also from other groups in Ihe compiunity. If English teachers 
alone determine tests^ or standards which deny graduation or 
diplomas to some students, those students, and their parents may 
' very well believe that a single professionabclass has deAied them 
Jobs and entry to the mainstream of^ecoAomic^ life. The 
> responsibility for the tests and standards must be generally shared 
- by the community, not just by English teachers: 

" Elected officials. State English councils may wish to change 
, existing or pendifig legislation. Pending legislati^ is pro})ably the^^ 

most productive^focus because, legislators usually want to giVfe 
^. - new/laws a chance to ^wprk for one or two years 'before the;J^ 
T -change them, .Pencfing legislation, on the other^hand, is often 
tdmorro^ls law. Most major piieces^ of legislation in education, 
'"began Xs bills which died in c6^;niftitteei never' going to a floors 
.vote: Such bills should be ^vatched/cra^efully^ because a large . 
^^^mber are loiter revived, \ • - 

An interesting example of a bill.vchich died in committee but ^ 
which has niuch potential for mischief is North Dakota's j^^ 
BiU 1429. This bill called for state testing to measure 
, * comjpetenpy s^jndards ia cbnimunica^ibn skills^ >yhich were to 
V:^^lh6jude reading;* pjibnics, ^yfll^iijdltiQn, . grammar and spelliiigf 
Such Jegislatid obviously eripoiirages separate utiits, perhdps even 
^ ^J^^^'di;^^ Iff reading, phonic?, and syflaBication, and many 
^ teaHiejrs^ JcnbWin^ tfiii' tKe state will test for phbnics arid 
e^(ls in themsely^s^, woyld feel obliged to give 
^ r r even -iin classes >yhere all the 

'^^stifdenb werC (DSryow remeirjtoe^^ rule f^r 

si^^^^^v|X »^ tills bill or ■ bthefs-^saf; Jegisla^^ 

''2^mii%p{n\i^^ h\\\:md^ ^sk% for 



position of the state's English teachers.. The author of t'lie bill, as 
a matter of courtesy, should always be informed of the Erigli^h 
A^ounciPs position bt fore a representative appears at a, hearing to 
testify., Up until the tiilie the bilPis finall> killed or signed, the 
state^ Enghsh council should continue to inform legislators of its 
position through letters and phone calls. This effort is especiall> 
important if the state coOncil. is supporting the bill because the 
author, made extensile changes. Legislators do not feel very 
kindly toward those who get what they wai}t-and then disappear. 

Rules and Regulations , * 

Whatever is yJbn in the law can be lost if the^English council is 
not attentive to ^he rules and regulations lhat are adopted to 
implement the law. In most states these rules and regulations are 
adopted by state boards. Sometimes local boards are also asked to 

' adopt implementing julesk The exiperience of the California 
Association of Teachers of English in PPBS * (Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting-System) illustrates the Importance of 

, regulatory agen.cies. After the legislature defeated an elaborate 
PPBS bill and passed a rather innocent two-year pilot 'program, 
the State Board* of "Education (after one year of lobbying from 
the advisory committee for the pilot^program) almost decided to 
step into the statutory vacuum arid, using its authority over the 
school accounting manual, adopt PPBS statewid^. The opposition 
of the California Association of Teachers df En^ish intestijnqjy 
before the State Board and before the adVisory cbrnmittee played 
an important role in the defeat of PPBS. . 

One of the reasons for the ^uccess^of this effort ^was the 
cooperative alliances between tlie Califorma Association of 
Teachers of English and other teacher organizations such as AFT 
and NEA. To expand these cooperative alliances, the California 
asso elation „at one point joined in;,aaeffort to form a;cbbfdinating 
council of all curriculurn organizations in the state. Because niost 
Curriculum ^organizations have a[ mutual interest in issued such as 
PPBS and testing, and because the key to effective lobbying^is the, 
Comprehensive alliance, su9ti a coordinating council, even jf it 

^ rtieets only once each year, should be a major goal of state 
English councils;. f • 



Students WJio:jFait 




The last ;St0p whic^ councils mighf consider is adoption; 
of a^policy statement' oT^^^ paper on tKe proper standards 
fpr\emediatiqn. Many 'states-rgalifojrnia,^ Virginia, Colorado, and 
Florida, fqr jsxample-jequire ^jthat remedial or, interyention 
courses be offered so *that Jtu dents who do not; attam, .the, 
^ minimum conipetencies or who are in dangerof not graduating . 
fr^ni^^higli school will recei\^e the- assistance^ .^lecessary^ to , at taja . 
. .ntininiuni levels. If theLprofwsj^^dQe&.not.be^^ 
the needs Xor Nramedial in§tr^tibity these-remedial or Interiir^ntion^ c3 
courses may onl/ condemn many S^dents Jo repeated failure,^^^.,,^^ 
%^ The/legislators tnust turn to, theiiproifessipn for*a,definitiojg^of- ^l^^ 
J thesg ,s4an%rds^ ancl, it is the obligation the {^roifession^/^^^^^ 

Mile^Myersr (FqctheJj^lCTE/SMtE.Ste^^^^^ 

qn.iSbcial and PoUtical ^d^ncera^^'^ J'/^i^L^ 
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THE SAT SCORE DECLINE REPORT - 

Background * ♦ ' 

Tiv October 1975, the president of the College Board com- 
missioned a blue-ribbon panel to examine the fourteen year drop 
in average scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). Their 
report. On Further Examination, Jwas issued in August 1977,, 
bolstered' by an array of special studies commissioned by the 
panel. It is a readable, carefully qualified document that 
contributes substantially to our understanding of the nature and 
causes of the score decline. 

But the issues involved in jthe report are of pational interest 
*and interpretirtions by the media have not always reflected the 
balance in the report itself. English teachers may find themselves 
confronted with **facts" and conclusions not justified by the 
report;* they may also find that other part's of the report will 
provid^i^gc^d support for their efforts. This issue of SLATE 
outlines fhe^mdings and main areas of controversy fur teachers 
who have not yet had a chance to study the report. 

The SAT: What Is It? - ' ' 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test is ,a two-and-a-half hour, 
multiple-chpice examination with septkrately sjgiored Math and 
Verbal sections. Each section is scored on a scale that ranges from 
200 to 800, constructed so that the standar^i -will remain 
unchanged" from year to year. Theoretically, a score, of 507 on a 
' test taken in 1977 is equivalent to a score of 507 6^ a test takea , 
"in 1941-1942 (when norips for the S AT were established). Special 
studies undertaken for the score decline pknel suggest that this 
theoretical e;^pectancy has been Reasonably well-fulfilled; 4f' r 
anything, the test may fee slightly easier than it onc^ was. 

The Verbal section of the test has four types of items: 
antonyms, analogies, sentence completion, and reading compre- 
hension. The contend of the^ items is noj limited to' English;. - . 
• -'^inateqals are drawji from social, political, scientific,* artistic, 
^philosophical,and literaryy^riting. , ? 
^ Some 1.4 million students took the SAT in 1976-77.- 

The purpose of the SAT is straight-forward §nd limited: it is a 
predictive measure of academic performance in college, particu- 
larly,^ during the first year. The "audience" for test scopes are 
college admissions^ officers^'^Scdres on the SAT do no} predict 
college*- success as jwell as do *high school grades biit^ when 
combined with grades, provide a slightly better overall predictive 
|,^index than does either alone. (In 1974^ th^ median validity 
^T&emcient for tl^je, SAT-Verbal was .42; for the SAT;-Math, .39.) 
After^reviewihg.studies on the predictive ability of the test and ;^ 
rejecting possible sources of bias, the paBel; concluded thabthe 
teskac0ompjishes^wliat^ ^ 
|; jC()jlege^(Board^ • 
lir" ^wKolcf:m^^^ pH^s\s in^ the pk^^^^^ ' 

4^hoolv,tO; college,^ TH wou^d; ^^ with; > 
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Support for Learning and Teaching of English 

educational opportunities of the preseat-an issue which the score . 
decline panel regarded as outside its scope of inquiry. . 

•* - • 

The Score Decline** _ * ' ' 

The panel decided, on good evidence, that the reported^ score 
decline was real; it could not be explained away^as the result of 
changes in test items or scoring procedures, The decline has 
affected both Matli and Verbal scores, and has continued for 
approximately fourteen years. Overall, the SAT-Yerbal drcrpped 
49 points between 1963 and lj)77; the SAT-NJath dropped 32 
points. \ * 

^During the last two years the decline has slowed dqwn, and for 
some populations has begun to reverse itself. 

Causes of the Decline \ 

The panels' analyses eventually led them to conclude that 
there have been two successive score declines with different 
underlying causes. The initial decline, which began about 1963 
^nd tapered off betweerj 1970 and 1972, was due largely to 
changes in the composition of the student populations taking the 
test.' Each year this population included larger proportions of 
groups which traditionally have had lower scores, and which 
pulled the overaD average down: largely as a result of a national 
attempt to expand and extend educational opportunities to 
^groups previously discriminated against, increasing numbers of 
students of lower, socipeconomic status, of wpmen, of ipembers ^ 
of minority graups, and of students intending to go to'two-year 
or open-admissions institutions began to take the test. The panfl 
attributes .two-J^hirds to three-quart|$rs of the decline between 
,1963 and 197Q to such shifts: 

The panel points out, however, that \yjule this'/shift in the 
composition of^the test-taking population is responsible for much 
of the score depline, this explanation itself has serious implica*^./ 
tioni: ^ . ' . \o 

What the decline reflects is the incompleteness so fai^of th^ ' 
^ national undertaking Jo afford meaningful equality of^ducar 
tional opportunity. This leaves fhe questiorr of whether #75 * 
percent cro$s%section- of all young people^cfl« be brought up 40 
the 11th- or ifilh-gyade academic attainment level previously^ 
^ achieved by, 50^!, jfercent of them, ^/art of democraRxy^s 

sustaining nqtion.is that thiey can-be. (p;t45),v. 

« X- . ^ ' ' , ' • * - 

After about 1970, changes in th6 composition of the MT 
population account Tgr^io rnpre than a qu^ter of the recorded. 
Uecliiie. Instead the paneMij^s evidence of a/*peryasive" declin^j; 
in the'avera^e;scores4^of virtuSf>rd^ 
scoring. This^ decline is unrelatefd to. sdcipecpnpnfuc*le^^^^ 
minority .gro*up membership, course of study,^ Jiigh scfiipl\ 
:,standlngi|)rp0^t^^^ . - - -7 



^5^n^t 4^hoolv,tO; college,^ Th^ J^ woujd; ^^pncerned with; > 



Score Eveline and Ov^ll Edticatidnal Effectiveness 

> ^ 4, >. "C'^r.^l^ ' ./^ • ^' ' -^v ^ ' * ' • , - ' 

l1ie,^SAT. is noX a measure of educational effectiveness. The, 



tests are not administered to samples representative of the school 
population; they do not reflect overfill goals of education; they 
do not predict success in Hfe. They are skiiply an indication ol 
students'- probable academic accomplishments in the first years of 
college. (Even in this respect their effectiveness varies with the 
course of study followed in collegeJThe College Board has taken 
steps to make these limitations clear, but their cautions are ofteji 
ignored,* 

Because the panel felt that the post-1970 decline rtightTDflect 
a mor^ general decline m educational attainment, they reviewed 
studies.pf trends on other standardized academic tests. Here they 
found a^numl^er of anomalies, including some evidence from the 
National Assessment and from the Armed Forces Qualification 

Test thai scores in some ^reas (such as functional literacy) ba4 

been rising during the period ^f dAJfhing SAT scores. Their 
conclusion is reasonable though its impHcations are only f$ar- 
tially developed in the remainder of the report; 



There ar^e no reliable comprehensive measures >et 
comparative competence of toda>'s youth with >esterc 



of the 
sterdd>'s It 

could occur at the same time ('l What a larger percentage of * 
young people.going oji to \:pllegewt)uld be less well equipped 
for what college has traditionally required; whild (2) the 
general ability level of youth as a whole has increased, (pp. 
. 23-24) , . 

The Panel's Conjectures 

To- explain the "pervasive" SAT decline over the past six or 
seven years, the panel included a chapter entitled VCircumstantidl 
Evidence," which begins with a sentence ackriowTedging thd| any 
, such explanations are ^^essentially an exercise in conjecture." It is 
these* conjectures which have'drawn most of the. attention in- the 
m^dia, and which contain most of the statements which can be 
used either to supportjir attack the efforts of teachers of English. 
In their attempts to trace the causes of the decline, the panel's 
speculations were -wide-ranging; many have been taken out q( 
/ (^<inte;J^, by later commentatons. What follows is a summary of 
> what the panel did say about a number of'specific factors which ' 

some have implicated in the score decline. 
^ Elective Programs, ' T'^ 

The panel found a complex relationship between elective 
programs and the SAT score decline, and warned against any* ' 
Qversimplistic interpretation. In studies they reviewed, they 
* found no significant relationship between the number of electives ' 
added by a particular- {ligh school and the experience of students 
^ from that school on the SAT. They did conclude, 'however,' that * 
'» particular elective courses (they cite film making and science 
fiction) are' less demandmg than others, and may not offi|f as 
^ good a preparation for th^ SAT. 'Even here they caution that 

. . . th? new electives are being, taken less^Sy students who are 
going on to college (arid wUUthetefore take the SAT) thin by 
^ ' those who are not. It will have to be determlij^d yhether the 
neeis and interests and developed competi&f^ies of those 
taking these elective^ are better met by a course, for example, 
In Radio/Teievision/Film or an En^lsh ^y course in the 
refinements of the language, (p. 26) 

Their reservations'an^" ijualificdtions emerge less clearly in the 
cpnclusions/iri ther summary c^^et. There }J[ie discusiOn of** 
* _ factors in the pervasive score*decHne^ begins: , ^ 

. . One. l>icre has 6een j.sigi)ificanl dispersal of leanjing activities , 
and emph2bi|. in'^Re, schools, reflected particularly in the. 
addirii^of many ^yecfx^^^ and^^ reduciion of the number ^ 

of courses: that; |lj students alike are i-equireS to take. This has * 
been true particulafjy in JhfEn^l/sh and verbal skiU areas, (p.- 



Experimental Teaching Methods - ^! * ' 

Although the panel heard frequent suggestions that Jjie score 
dechne could be attributed to experimental teaching methods, 
open classrooms, nongraded courses, and other innovations, they 
found no evidence in their own or ot|ier studies of any 
relationship betwvjen these approaches and the SAT score decline. 

Vocational and Experiential'Training 

On the related question of the introduction of expeiiential 
(out-of-school)* training in the higli schools, they. found that 
students reporting 1. tu 15 hours of outside work a week averagCiJ 




higher SAT scores than those doing n^ such work at all. They also 
found no~ evidence that vocational and technically -oriented 
training had contributed-to the score'decline. 

. Back to^the Basics 

The panePs report has^ilready been used by some editorialists 
to support a narrowly conceived back-to-the-basics movement. It 
does not. The panel warns" speciTically against a return "to 
uniform drills and exercises commended only ^ByLjL.traditional 

'pedagogy'' (p. 26). Tliey argue instead, as have many English 
t^achers^ for a "larger empliasis on the fundamentals of learning 
that c^h^ identified as strengthening the base on which all 

' student^^(5ah build" (p p. 26 -27). The context for such instruction 
should be one of variety rather than of rigidity: 

The American education system is unique la its variety and its 
capacity to be useful to an extremely broad constituency, in 
which those-who are goin^ to take the SAXare a minority. We 
do not read the SAT score decline as an Instruction that 
education in this country must Or should be-^^Tore rigid, more 
selective, more rejective, more unjform. tnstead, the instruc- 
tion is that edi^ation, esp^j^lly^ secondary educfatjion, must 
become still more diversified^fmo^e varied-but without being 
watered Sown. (p. 3 1) * \ 

■ - — ' ■% 

Careful Writing, Critical Reading . 

The fundamentals wh^ch the panel continuajly stresses are 
those of careful writing ap.dLcnti^aI_r^ding;' they return to these ' 
points in many different ccfritexts: the unfortunate reliance. on^ 
tests , \yhich require littje/r no writing; textbooks with notfifngV 
burjj^lJiple-choic^?^^ exercises; declining home- 

woTk'.(|^^ments;aVi[d electives. 

* English 'teachers can agree wholeheartedly With many of the 
fioints thepanel makes, and can welcoW the calLfor more 
systemaJiiTinstruction ^n writing and critical reading/ (In dis- 
cussing teacher^ worklo^f, and;ruling it out as,a factor in the' score 
decline, jhe panel asTcs almost {parenthetically for reconsrderation 
of •teachers' responsibilities "irt order to achieve better writing,'' 
p. 32\) There is"a tendency in the report^.however, to single qyt.^.^^^ 
English instriui^i for special criticism. Partly because, sogie^oLZX 
the specialized Studies'focbsed upon aspects of Enfelislf teaching, " . 
partly because of an ijnpHcit identification of-*A^^^^ar-'sdpres as 
a measure of the; success' of Englisji^lasses, feach|rs of English 
emerge, as particularly responsible^Tor - the score decline. The ^ 
re^rt pays little attention tojhe fact that the/ritica! reading.and 

'r^ecommends, shou^^^ part of tlie whole curriculum, not just pf ' 
the English class,. The paiiel sometimes ignores what it points <jut • 
■ injthe beginniiig-that.item^s on the ^SAT-yei»bal are bated, on.slj^ [f,.. 
general, areas, Including th4 physicaLahd social sciences, jiot just . 
on literature; It also ignores the fact that score's on the triglish; ^ 
Compbsition T^st have actually been .rising dXiring the. periodfof 
decline on <)ther.ineasure$, raising . a . rdal /queki^^^^^ the: panel 
dj^s jipte), of the, relevance of the SAT-Verbal . as a iheasure ^of! ,4 
, wntingJsftiUs.^ ^. , I < V/.."^^';- 




, * television , " 

While noting that the research relating television viewing to 
academic test scores is "entirely inconclusive''^^). 35), the panel 
nonetheless comes to'the •'essentiall>rsubjective" conclusion that 
• ^television is^one of the causes of the SAT score dechne. They base 
• their argument primarily on the assumption that 1X),000' to 
V 15,000 hours of precollege television viewing must .bejeducing 
\tj)c amount (^Hme "which otherwise would have gone into the 
/^velppment of . the skills and aptitudes measured on college 
y^rrt-ymce examinations" (p. 36). They also point out the prob^fbly 
•^^'^^ bendjcial effects of seme children's educational television series, 
and speculate that television viewing may be developing other 
abihtiesor ways of learmng than are measured by the SAT. 

Learning Standards • * ^ 

The panel found a general lowering of educational standards, 
reflected in phenomeni\ a^.diverse as hig^ji absente£„ rates, grade 
inflation, automatic promotion, reduced h^inewtftk assigmtjents, 
and easier textbook conte;it. (Current <^ 1th grade texts were 
generally foipd to' be written at a 9th or 10th grade reading 
level.) They recognue. however, that majiy of, these problems 
'arose as a response to changing demands upon tlte^chools^ and 
they caution against simphstic answers such as -rigid 'retention of 
students who do not meet "some prespecified level of *^*copi- 
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SLATE OFFER^J^LE^X^ 
WITH^ACCR EDiTATI ON TEAMS 

Js your collcgeljdue for accreditation or renewal of accredita- 



The only-right answer is to vary the instructionall process still 
mpre to take account ofincrease^^ individual differences, but ' 
without lowering standards-which/we recognize is a form .of 
magic, but one that has been performed in this country for a 
long time. (p. 47) . 

«» * • ^ 

* Other Factors ^ . ' . 

The panel found a number of other factbps which could be 
implicated in the score decline. Among^the more important of 
these are changes in the role of the family, the disruption caused 
b> the national traumas of the 196ds and l^fls (assassirwtions, 
^Vietnam, violent protests, and Watergate), aij^dj the lack of 
.^motivation which students may have felt as a result of these 
•'^ ^v^erieral societaffactors. (Again, these are discussed kn the^ection 
* '^^titled ''Circumstantial Evidence.") ' ^ 



The SAT score, decline 'pahej, commfesionod to examine /a ■ 
comple> topic^Xofihd no simple answers. Their report poses^any 
issues^ wl^ich nSed tareful consideration, ranging from tlieTOteof 
^landar.di^edj^ests in* the college entrance process to the ways |n 
which, all^stuffents can be held to the higliest standards of which 
they are capabjef^JjjS^P^'^^^'s discussions touch on many issues of 
direct relev^^ce to the teaching of English: \plective programs, 
writing instrul^tion, critioal reading, the role, of television, the 
back-to-the*basife^ m9vement. The report is worth careful study by ^ 
4.-^^*ted?:Wrs of Englisl^ language arts at all levels, if only because we**^^ 



tion? 1? so. SLSTlf may be able to help. Send SLATE the names 
and addressed of t^ie meni&ers of youf accreditation committee, 
and SLATE will Jvrite to, each of them, sending copies of the 
1977 Workload Statement for* College English Teachers, and 
urging the commijtee" members to measure the acceptability of 
English Departments m terms of whether the college is^eeting, 
or attempting to meet, those guidelines. 

If the college administration is aware of the standards NCTE 
has set,^nd realizes that the adoption of those standards may 
have some bearing on accreditation, overworked English teachers 
can expect some reiief^and the ti^ching of English^at the 
institutions shoirid improve.. • 

STARTER SHEETS DISTRIBUTED . ^ 

BY S TATE OF FtCE i 

The Montana Office of Public Instruction has assisted the 
Montana Association of Teachers of English in printing knd 
distributing Volume 1 <)f the SLATE Starter Sheets, The Montana 
' English, ConsuU^nt writes ' ''SLATE's activities are oxciting, 
• teachers have been grateful for the clear, efficient presentation of 
' the Starter Sheets exhibit. You may-be pleased to know that they 
have been widely quoted in meetings, newsletters, and at cocktail • 
pieties." 1^ , /--t . 

CCCC fIeSOLUTION ON TESTS ' • • 

/ QF WRITING ABILITY : 

The Conference on College Composition and Communication, ^ 
^at it§.annual meeting held in Kilhsas City in March 1977, passed 
ihe fello^^ng resolution: j . ^ 

RfcSOLVED.^nhat CCCC opposes and condemns the. im- 
position of competency, placement,v or achievement tests 
p.urpor^ng to measure the writing ability of students unless or 
until those specific tes^s, and the purposes fo5^which they are 
to be used, have been examined and approve^iy the writing 
» teacl^ers at that institution. . - ^ 

Jhe members present ^at the business meeting voted to send 
, copies 6f the resolution to the *'chief educational decision makers 
, across the states'and territories.*' , • 



SLATE AFFILIATE REPRESENTATIVES 

The SLATE Steering Committee has asked each affiliate to 
nominate a SLATE represeritative, who will be responsible for 
coordinating SLATE acti>^ties within the affiliate ^and for' 
encouraging, contributions to^SLATE. By .October I . nearly 66 ' 
affiliates had sent^thjs nanie of their representative to'^NCTE 
headquarters* - \v .^^ 

In some— states, the"15EATF Representatives have already 



^ 1*1 I cc^ .1 r n * * J ' arranged special distributions of SLATE materials to affiliate t 

fe likely to sufferxth^ consequences if we allow others tp draw u * u i j • • * ^ . i. ♦ j ^ 

ul .^fJ:,.... f\r ^.Jn,. i^.lu^ members/. tOi, school administrators; and to other mterested > 
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thfe infejfences f9r us^(0;? Further Examination \% available from 
College Board Publici^tion Orders, Box 2815, Princeton, New 

\ - V . • ; Arthiir N. Applebee 
> \ ^ (FortMNCTE/SLATFSteeringCoipmk^^ 

/ ^ \ ori'SociM and Political^ 



SLATE Starter Sheets and NevMlQiiers are offered as^csources for 
dealing with current issues affeclmg the teachin^^of English Jarjguagc 
aryt. Reproduce these materiaU\and^ use them to help prompie 
tjctterundcrstandfng orthe goals o¥ English teaching. 



sphool _ , 

educational organizations, Specia^ sessions to- discuss SLATE 
iStarter *Sheets, a^^ StATE activities have 'also -beeB/^l^M . at 

• affiliate jconftiisncc^. ' * ^ " - - * 

'CpSPQNSpREO SPEAKER 

fstATl^ jS^een^^ members have also been bi^L 

aCfiliate activities,* Under the* auspices of NCtE!s'Cosporisared 
Speakers Program, they' have spoken to affiliate groups from 
Florida to HawaiL Affihates interested in arranging a visU frpi^ia 
3^9^ber pftlie SLATE Steeritig C6mn^ittee=should contact Jolm 
C^axweh atfNCfE headqu^rt^s, 1111 kenyonW^rUrbana. 
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SLATE HOLDS INVITATIONAL, WORKSHOP . 

SLATE IS ^ponsoruig a 'foqNpur invitational 'workshop forj 
affiliate representatives and o^her interested persons on TImrsefey 
afternoon during the NCTE.coaventtoirin New Vdfk. The»theme 
of Uxe workshop is "Responding to Social and* Political^ Con- 
cerns/* and it will be lofJ by Jesse Perry and Miles^Mye^, both 

* member^ of the 1977 -SLATE Steering Committee. Partly pants 
will discuss SLATE goals and organization: three/ local\ssues 
(censorshipv student load, and the selection of chss|oom mate- 
rials), a state issue;(the minimal competencyonovemeoLjiXcUtding 
a review of some sample legislation);^d a national issue (ways in^ 

Avhich SLATE might help to influence federal policy on testing). 

NIEGP ANTS REQUESTED ^ 

• SLATE has asked the National Institute of Educ«ition to^ 
budget for small research grants (S500 to SI400) for" classroom 
teachers, whd'want.tojexplore within their own classvooms / 
small, manageable questions'on th? teaching of writing,- rpading^ 
and literature. The SLATE Committee belieCes^thdt researrch, on a 
^modest scale, should be one of the responsiyiities of classrooni 
English teachers, and that some reward for thai" efforts would 
contribute to a comi|iunity of interest among researchers and 
practitioners. • - 

John- W. Christensen, Acting Director of the Institute, for- 
warded the request to the Associate Birector for Basic? SkiJI^Avith 
the Teoomtnendation that it b& considered in the formulation of* 
future plans. • •: 



POLITICS AND EDUCATION 

SLATE members may be interested' in investigating "a ne\v " 
publication. Politics and truncation, to be Issued bimonthly at the^ 
rate of S6 a year for institutions, SiHfor faculty, and S4 fof 
students. The publication will ""provide in-depth reports on 
development? in higlier education, critical analyses of the current 
process of retrei^chments, ariH features on student and faculty 
political involvement.*' The publication is "part of tl^e developing 
nationwide struggle to protect and improve higher education.". 

People interested in the new publication- may write to* 
Wesleyan Station, Fisk HalJ, Middletown/Cohnec'ticut 06.457. 

COMPETENCY TESTS PROLIFERATE ^ 

SLATE*s November 1976 Newsletter reported that five states^ 
had passed laws remiiring minimal competenc> testing in their 
public schools, and that, four o(her states had ^ch^ legislation 
^^nding. Update IV. Minimal Competency Testing, prepared by 
Chris Pipho^ Associate Director qf the Research and Information 

HAVE YOU CONTRIBUTED YET THIS YEAR? 

^ _ _ ;^ _■ 



Department of the Education Commission of*the States^ reports 
^^cn states had passed such legislation 



^ tl^t by March l, 1977 

« and another nine st^ites *b^*d taken either state board or state 
departhient of e^uc^tloif * actibn to mandate some form of 
minimal competency activity. ^Even more .action was expected 
'early in 1977. " » 

Pipha also reports that the "eafly out" testing now being used ^ 
;sin Florida and California ^remains unique K) those two States, 
^ legislative' an4 state boards seem <o be moving more. toward,,' 
setting standards for high school' graduation or« as in the states of 
Washington and Virginia, toward establishing standards at' the 
junior high or elementary school level. 

0 If you know of actions on minimal compet^hcy testing being 
* contemplated in your^state or area, Chris Pipho would be glad to^ 
, Ime the information. Me would also find any analysis^ study>or 
^progress report un the implcnientajtion of such programs ver^ 
useful. His adJress is I8o0 Lincoln Street, Djnver, 'Colorado 
80295., ' ^ ^ 

* . ' ■ 

^ SL/frE MATERIALS AVAILABLE FROM NCTE 

The first two volume SLATE are now available from the 

^ NCTE order departi^ient, .at SI each. Each vphime contains 
Starrer Sheets providing^ briej[ summaries j^Lieicarch and pro- 

. . fessipnal opinion related" to current issues in -the teaching of 
English languqge arts, and Newsletters describing related-aetwt^e^ 
of SLATE- and NCTE. Vokiine I, emphasi/ing appropriate- 
responses to the bac^-to-t he-basics movement, includes *Starter 

^* Sheets on what ;the "basics'* in Engli^i are, grammar and 
dsage^ Composition, language aiiil dialect,, spelling, reading, and 

• certsorship.of ins true tion^if mate rials. 

V^^um'e II, einphasizing current issues in standardized testing, 
containS*discussions of minimal competency testing, standardized 
tests scores, minimal competency jesting and bihngual/bicultural 

^ studeiitsv the National ^Assessment of Educational Progress, 
strategies for responding to minimal competency legislation, 
instruction in phonics, andin this issue, the SAT score decline. 

^ ^ To order your vopies, complete the form at the bottom of this 
page' and return it to NCTE/SLATE, \\ 1 1 KenyomRoad, Urbana, 
Illinois 61^01; * 

^ SLATE CONTRlBUTlblNrS UP ^ ' ' 

By the end of July 1976, SLATE had receive4 contril^utions- 
from jirst ovei5'.600 individuals. A year later, the total had grown* 
to ovet ISOO^and it is still rising. ' • ' 

To^Tnake >our contrit)ution to SLATE, complete the form 
bel6w and return it to NCTE/SLATE, 'l 1 11 Kenyon Road, 
» Urbane, Illinois 61801. Contributions jnay be n^ade :in.^ any 
, amount, SJ.ATE Newsletter is sent for one year to anyone who . 
» contributes S5 or more in support of SLATE activities. 



Slate starter Sheets/Newsletters 

' <i -.^Volume'r ' ^ ^ 
* X^mphasis: Back to the Basfbs) 
' NCTE Stock Nuijiber 98619-76 

• ^ ^ (Sl,perlset.). 

— Volume 11% , J ' 

(EnfirfiasiSjvStanciardized Testing) 
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